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| Built for Hard Soreninan | 


ng 


Sturdy construction and powerful engines make the new Moran tugboats 
Thomas E. Moran and William J. Moran particularly fitted for hard service 
and heavy weather. 

The cordage on both tugs is built for hard service, too. It is Columbian 
Tape-Marked Pure Manila Rope—selected for its strength, durability, depend- 
ability and ultimate economy. Every fiber in every rope is lubricated and 
waterproofed—sealed against decay. 

Fishermen favor Columbian for the same reason—they know from experi- 
ence that Columbian stands up under hard service. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
362-90 Genesee Street, AUBURN, “The Cordage City,” N. Y. 


Boston Office and Warehouse—38 Commercial Wharf 


COLUMBIA 
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Shell saved 
Capt. Tom Brigham oil bills 
equal to 400 pounds of cod 


CAPT. TOM BRIGHAM of the “Eleanor” from 
Central Wharf, Portland, Maine, had no kick 
about his lubricating oil—except the fancy price 
he was paying for it. His heavy-duty, 80-H.P. 
Diesel hummed along like clockwork—always 
brought the catch in on time. 

But that oil was costing him plenty of money— 
and the Shell man knew it! 

“Capt. Brigham,” said the Shell representative, 
“TI know your Diesel, and I know the oil you’re 
using in her. I know what Shell Diesel Lubricants 
can do. I can give you a perfect lubricating job— 
at a lot less than it’s costing you now.” 

Capt. Brigham decided to give the Shell Lubri- 
cant a chance. The crankcase of the ‘“Eleanor’s” 
Diesel was drained and flushed, then filled with 
Shell Marine Argus Oil 46. 


Again, day after day, the “Eleanor’s” Diesel 














hummed along off the Nova Scotia banks. It wasn’t 
till Capt. Brigham examined his books that he 
really saw what Shell had done for him. 

“Savings!” he said. “‘ You’re saving me the price 
of 400 lbs. of cod—every month. In other words— 
I’m starting from the pier with a bonus!” 

No matter what the problem—sticking rings or 
rising oil costs—Shell finds the answer! “Case his- 
tories” like this one from every port prove it. 
Shell applies to your problem a plus in lubrication: 
The finest lubricants on the market—the “know 
how” to apply them correctly. The next time 
trouble threatens, call or write your nearest Shell 


LUBRICANTS 





Yours/_Nhis Key 


LG realest fuel injection knowledge in America 


OURS at American Bosch...the facilities 
of America’s largest research laborato- 
ries specializing in Fuel Injection. Yours at 
American Bosch...the largest, most compre- 


hensive Injection engineering experience. 
Yours at American Bosch...reservoirs of 
knowledge that have made American 
Bosch Fuel Injection Equipment the stand- 
ard of America.—AMERICAN BOSCH 
CORPORATION, Springfield, Mass. 





AMERICAN BOSCH 


fuel /yechon Equipment 

















F-M DIESEL CASE HISTORIES 


(FISHING FLEETS) 






BENJAMIN J. BISHOP of the J. Howard Smith fleet, 
powered with a 150-hp. F-M Diesel 








PARKINS of the J. Howard Smith fleet, powered 
with a 250-hp. F-M Diesel 


Entire J. Howard Smith Fleet 
Powered by F-M Diesels 


“The first Diesel to be used by our firm,” writes Otis Smith 
of the J. Howard Smith Co., “‘was a Fairbanks-Morse, and 
because this engine fulfilled our requirements so well for 
hard fishing, we have added Fairbanks-Morse engines each 
year until today our entire fleet of nine boats is powered 
with Fairbanks-Morse Diesels. 

“Our boats operate from menhaden plants in New Jersey, 
North Carolina, and Florida at different times during the 
year, and consequently the greater number of them are in 
constant service. We find Fairbanks-Morse Diesel engines 
have plenty of power, cruising ability for long runs, and are 
economical.” 

Wherever you find fishing fleets—you find Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel engines rendering dependable service under 
hard working conditions, day after day, month after month. 
Greater cruising range, lower insurance cost, power costs as 
much as 40, 50, 60, and even 80 per cent less than steam or 
gasoline—these are a few of the reasons that make it worth- 
while for you to get the whole story of Fairbanks-Morse 
Marine Diesels. It doesn’t obligate you in any way. Write 
Department 6 , Fairbanks, Morse 
sty dip oman & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 35 branches through- 


COMFORTIZE with 
Fairbanks-Morse air | out the United States— a service 
station at each. 


; conditioners. 























FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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EA GOING! 


THE NEW 
EVEREADY 


TRADE-MARK 


WATER-PROOF 
FLASHLIGHT 














Here’s the flashlight that will 
take the green ones! Use it 
under water, too, if you like, 
and it’s a natural for the en- 
gine room. 

Built in two- and three- 
cell sizes, this flashlight is 
completely encased, switch 
and all, in a soft rubber 
sleeve. The new internal es- 
capement switch gives easy, 
positive control. Lenses are 
unbreakable, reflectors chro- 
mium plated. Range 500 feet with two-cell model, 
700 feet with three-cell. 

If you want the flashlight that is tough, shock- 
proof, dirt proof, as well as water-proof, this is it! 


















When You've Got to Have Spark... 
YOU GOT TO HAVE IT 


Long service saves you money, de- 
pendable service may save your life. 
When you stick to the genuine 
“Eveready” “Hot Shot” multiple bat- 
tery for main engine and hoist igni- 
tion, you’re sure of both. Weather- 
proof, Three sizes, 6, 71/4. and 9 volts. 








For buoy lights, signalling devices and general 
utility, you want the “Eveready” No. 6 dry Bere 
cell, the battery that’s water-proof, that asks no = 
protection on buoy work. La 
a 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
. General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide 

















we a 


DRY CELL 


and Carbon Corporation 


The words “Eveready” and “Hot Shot” are 
Trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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By Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 


Cpeaking of HORSEPOWER- 


Draft horses and Atlas Diesels have much in common. Both are built for 
heavy duty service at slow speeds. If given reasonable care, both will de- 
liver dependable power, day in and day out, for a great many years. 


A farmer would never choose a light weight, high spirited, temperamental ani- 
mal and hitch him to a plow. A fisherman who knows engines will not select 
a mechanical race horse for a power job that requires an even tempered plug. 


Fishermen on both coasts know that heavy duty, slow speed Atlas Diesels do 
not have to be pampered or petted, and with reasonable attention they will deliv- 
er many years of economical and dependable service. 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE COMPANY 


EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION 
115 Broad Street, 228 No. LaSalle Street, 1000 Nineteenth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois Oakland, California 


Gloucester — Providence — Philadelphia — Baltimore — Charleston — Miami — Jacksonville — Tarpon Springs — New Orleans 
Fort Worth — Houston — El Paso — Terminal Island — Seattle — Portland — Vancouver — Ketchikan — Honolulu — Manila 


AILAS IMPERIA 
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are two outstanding new trawlers 
equipped with Exide Marine Batteries 

































Exide 


IRONCLAD 


MARINE /f 
SERVICE Z 









IRST of the two sister ships to be launched 
is “Harvard,” illustrated here. Both ships 
have an overall length of 147 feet, and a 26 foot 
beam. For dependable battery service, each 
vessel has a 56 cell Exide Marine Battery. 


The duties of the battery are important, for it is 
floated across the ship’s main bus to which the 
complete lighting system and all electrical aux- 
iliaries are connected. These include a refriger- 
ating unit for the fish holds, oil burner motor, 
all pumps, fish hoist, air compressor, motor 
generator set for wireless, fathometer, ventilat- 
ing fans, and excitation for trawl winch motors. 


This is typical of the important duties which 
experienced fishermen entrust to Exide. There 
are 6 and 12 volt Exides for small boats, and 
32 and 115 volt batteries, both Exide and 
Exide-Ironclad, for large craft—all of genuine 
marine type and quality. You'll save and play 
safe with an Exide. Why not write us today? 
















Trawler “Harvard,” which, with her sister 
ship “Princeton,” was built by Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd., John G. 
Alden, naval architect, for General Sea- 
foods Corporation. 














THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World's Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 






To mark the fiftieth anniversary of Exide Bat- 
teries, a handsome souvenir booklet has been 
prepared, illustrating the essential part these 
batteries play in daily life. Write, and we will 
gladly send you a free copy. 
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N his address to producers and distributors at the National 

Fisheries Convention in Boston last month, J. W. McGuire, 

Advertising Manager of the Atlantic Coast Fisheries Com- 
pany, pointed out the difference between merchandising and 
advertising, emphasized the importance of impulse sales, and 
enumerated the outlets for seafood. He said, in part: 

“Merchandising is that vital phase of marketing that moves 
goods to the great multitude of present day consumers. © This 
phase is opposed to advertising, in that advertising moves peo- 
ple to consumer goods. Unlike ‘Emerson’s’ better mouse-trap, 
we cannot sell products if we hide our trade advantages in the 
dark of the forest—we must help retailers to make a greater 
volume of profitable customers’ sales in their stores. This can 
be accomplished through the medium of more efficient sales 
promotion. 

“1 think we should consider merchandising of food products 
as a public service, and all strive to do the best possible job 
so that we may justify consumer confidence, which, of course, 
broadens consumer acceptance and consequent increase in pro- 
fitable volume. Let us not forget that we are dependent upon 
the fancies of the consumer, and likewise the retailer. In line 
with this thought, we are strongly of the opinion that seafood 
should be merchandised not as ‘just seafood’, but as part of a 
meal. Some years ago the trend in altruistic point of sale 
promotion was developed by a number of companies, but par- 
ticularly a large ginger ale manufacturer had a main display 
for all retail outlets, with three sets of side pieces; one set 
for grocers, one for delicatessens, and one for drug stores. These 
side pieces were used to tie-in directly other food items that 
were used with beverages. This can be done with seafood by 
merchandising it as the principal part of a meal,—by tying in 
the various associated items on which the retailer can make 
an interesting profit. 

“Total retail food sales in 1936 amounted to over 10 billions 
of dollars, which represented 26.5% of total retail sales. This 
is by far the largest segment of the total consumers’ dollar. 
Impulse sales occur when a woman buys an article in a grocery 
store she had not thought of—‘Merchandise that sells itself.’ 
We should give our close attention to the ever growing volume 
of such sales, which last year, amounted to 24.2% of total 
purchases in retail grocery stores, and do our utmost to tap 
this very important market. You will readily see that of 
total food sales last year, over 214 billions of dollars were 
made to consumers who had not made up their minds to the 
particular brand of product they would buy before entering 
the grocery store. In fact, countless women were motivated 
by an attractive display—quality—quantity—and the right 
price offered in the particular merchandise. 

“The logical approach to impulse sales in the fish business 
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Analysis of the Market for Seafood 









































is, of course, through quality—trade marked goods, and pack- 
ages that have been styled to fit modern markets. Quality 
is always desirable, but more so in fish than in almost any 
other perishable commodity. Building and fostering consumer 
demand for trade marked merchandise will enable us to stabi- 
lize markets and to some extent, control the sale of products 
from our plants to the ultimate consumer. Insofar as up-to- 
date packages are concerned, there is little doubt but what 
repackaging of various products in other industries have ac- 
counted for a revived and increased consumer demand from 
coast to coast. A great many new materials which represent 
the latest developments in scientific packaging, are now avail- 
able to those companies who wish to dress their merchandise 
up so that the consumer will buy it on sight. This, of course, 
presupposes a good merchandising job by us, proper equip- 
ment in the store, and adequate and attractive display by the 
retailer. 


Market Coverage 


“Efficient sales management is the analysis of our market to 
determine its actual size, most economical method of routing 
salesmen, system of delivery, etc. In other words, determin- 
ing the straightest line between ourselves and our customers. 
With this accomplished, the full list of outlets from which we 
can secure business appears to include: 

Fish retailers; combination meat and grocery; delicatessen; 
Hotels, Restaurants and Clubs; Institutional—Steamships, Rail- 
roads, Hospitals, Schools and Colleges, State Farms, Prisons 
and Correction Institutions; Government—Army, Navy, C.C.C., 
P.W.A., and other large alphabetical projects; Roadside Stands, 
Resorts; Fraternal organizations which maintain dining facili- 
ties; Inns, Taverns.” 

Mr. McGuire also went into the subject of advertising media 
and sales promotion tools. 

These are the essential elements in the more profitable con- 
duct of the seafood business. Production facilities are keeping 
ahead of distribution. Distribution will not lag if seafood 
is properly handled and more aggressively merchandised and 
advertised. 

Bright Outlook 

The outlook for increased business is encouraging. Accord- 
ing to Roger W. Babson, we are on the threshold of a new 
business boom. It is a historic fact that no boom period ever 
stopped before the previous high had been broken. Statistics 


indicate that business is posed for one of the most sensational 
advances in years, as evidenced by carloadings, building, rise in 
security prices, factory employment and purchasing power. 
Let the seafood business prepare to command a greater share 
of this increased purchasing power. 
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Reducing Fishing Power Costs 


Observations by Myron S. Huckle, Pres., U. S. 
Diesel Corp., at National Fisheries Convention 


HE first cost of a new power unit must be set up against 

the savings to be obtained through the lowered fuel and 

oil consumption, fewer repair parts, more infrequent over- 
hauls, practical elimination of breakdowns, towing charges and 
loss of fishing time. The whole first cost of a new engine 
may be saved in some cases within two or three years. And 
the new units properly installed will be good for many more 
years of operation than was ever secured in the past. 

There has been a gradual infiltration of engine accessories 
which are just as important to the fool-proof functioning of a 
Diesel engine as the electric starter, horn, windshield wiper 
and spare wheel are to the satisfactory operation of an auto- 
mobile. It is a universally accepted maxim among the Diesel 
fraternity that the Diesel engine in 99 times out of 100 fail- 
ures, fails not because of a flaw in itself, but because of a faul- 
ty installation. Either the necessary accessories were not pro- 
vided, they were improperly installed or some accessory failed. 

This is hard to believe, but it must be repeated—the success 
of a Diesel engine depends almost wholly on the success of 
the installation, meaning specifically the accessories, i.e., the 
foundation and the cooling, lubrication, induction, exhaust, fuel 
and control systems. 

The improvement in accessories, and the reduction in price 
in the last few years should make it possible for every Diesel 
installation from now on to operate at higher efficiency, give 
more dependable service, stop accidental shutdowns, decrease 
the maintenance costs and to have a greatly increased natural 
span of life. Engines should last as long as the hull with 
practically no accidental shutdowns during its whole life. 


Important Accessories 

The important accessories are oil and water thermometers, 
adequate fuel and oil filters, an oil centrifuge or reclaimer, oil 
cooler, a closed fresh water cooling system with a heat inter- 
changer to transfer the jacket water heat to salt water, intake 
air strainer pyrometers, and preferably indicator drives on the 
engine to permit checking the operation of each cylinder. 

The Diesel will carry an overload of 10 to 25%, but consist- 
ent overloading will start an unhappy chain of events. Dur- 
ing an overload combustion of fuel oil is incomplete, soot and 
carbon, partly burned fuel accumulates on the piston ring 
grooves, soon sticking the piston rings. Blowby of hot gases 
gets by the rings and overheats the cylinders and pistons of- 
ten causing the pistons to seige up tight, stopping and often 
breaking parts of the engine. 

If seizure doesn’t occur the lubricating oil in the cylinder 
wall and in the crankcase of four-cycle engines is burned and 
cracked. This produces more cokes, tar and carbon which 
combine with the water vapor condensing from the blowby 
and converting the lubricating oil into a soap-like sludge. 
This sludge fails to flow through the lubrication system and 
the pistons get less or no oil, accelerating their seizure, and 
any or all bearings may burn out because of the lack of oil. 

The use of an engine indicator will tell when a cylinder is 
overloaded. Oil centrifuges or reclaimers will keep the oil 
pure even under short time, severe overloads. 

Sea water cooling should never be used on the medium-sized 
engines applicable to fishing boats. The smaller the cylinder 
the warmer it should operate to counteract the excessive cool- 
ing found in small cylinders. It is obvious that salt water 
cooling in the Winter time offers difficulties. The water enters 
at 30° F keeping one part of the engine cold. To get a 
130° F temperature in the cylinder head the water flow 
must be throttled. The upper part of the engine is held at 
130° or more, inducing great internal stresses in the engine 
block. Salt and scale precipitate out in the cylinder head 
finally preventing adequate cooling, and the head cracks. 


If a bypass is provided to recirculate the water from the 
cylinder head back to the intake, the engine is kept at a more 
uniform temperature but depositions of salt crust and scale 
form in the head. 

The closed fresh water cooling system permits many operat- 
ing advantages. A few of them follow: Complete elimina- 
tion of scale or salt crust or dirt accumulations in the water 
jackets even over years of operation. Complete control over 
the operating temperature while maintaining a rapid circula- 
tion of water through the jackets to avoid steam pockets. By 
operating the whole engine within a range of 130 and 140° 
or 150-160° no thermal stresses are set up in the block, the 
combustion is not restricted by cold cylinder walls and the 
friction loss of the whole engine is reduced by the lowering 
of the lubricating oil viscosity at increased temperature. 

Closed cooling systems with heat interchangers have proven 
so satisfactory and advantageous in the newest trawlers that 
at least one company is going to install them in some of their 
older boats which now have salt water cooling. 

An addition to the power plant cost of 10% for accessories 
may save untold trouble and money, and may double or triple 
the useful life of the engine. 

Looking to the future it is high time that one new acces- 
sory be added to the engine room of at least the larger fishing 
boats, i.e., the exhaust heat boiler. 

There is ample heat going out of the exhaust to care for all 
the heat requirements of the boat, i.e., heating all parts of the 
boat in Winter, furnishing wash and bath water at all times. 
In the larger trawlers it could furnish cooking steam as well. 

When a trawler with a 600 hp. main engine can pick up 
by means of an exhaust heat boiler from the exhaust as much 
heat during the ten day voyage as could be obtained from a coal 
furnace and boiler burning four tons of coal, it is incongruous 
to see a small oil fired boiler in the engine room supplying 
among others steam radiators to heat that very engine room. 

The oil fired boiler takes up room, is subject to burner trou- 
ble, and burns as much fuel as a 50 hp. engine. 

There are exhaust gas boilers available which may be op- 
erated dry in the Summer without danger of warping or start- 
ing a joint. 

Considerable trouble has been experienced with electric drive 


winches and the application of a hydraulic drive offers great 
possibilities. . 


Maintenance Schedule 

The adoption of a definite maintenance schedule instead of 
interfering with fishing time will in the long run increase the 
total fishing time, act as insurance against breakdown, and 
greatly extend the life of the engine. 

Complete maintenance schedules must be followed, not sim- 
ply a brief inspection or an overhaul of the cylinders alone. 
Two examples of expensive maintenance schedules may be de- 
scribed. In one case two main bearings were lost because the 
crankshaft and main bearings had not been inspected for 12 
years. Dirt and sludge finally clogged the oil passages. In 
another case the crankshaft and bearings had not been inspected 
on any annual overhaul for nine years, one bearing became 
somewhat lower than the others and the continual bending of 
the crankshaft at that bearing finally fatigued and broke the 
shaft. The replacement cost was $18,000. 

The final effort to reduce power costs is pointed at the en- 
gineer. As the fishing industry becomes mechanized the sorry 
experience of the pioneers has convinced them that the cheap- 
est operator in the long run is the higher grained, responsible 
well-trained man. Thousands of dollars worth of machining 


is now entrusted to the engineer and the most expensive en- 
gine, accessories, and the most carefully laid out maintenance 
schedule will not save a wrecked engine if he is not capable. 
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HE greatest change that has come over the fishing business 
of the entire East in the past decade has been the opening 
up of the Virginia Capes Winter fishery; and I say this 
with full recognition of the development of the red fishery on 
the North Atlantic and the increasing importance of frozen fish 
in distribution and the Diesel trawlers in production. A 
splendid idea for immediate profits in 1930 has created a Frank- 
enstein, that has enveloped the very ones who created it and 
is now making them suffer from its effects. 

It was once true that the Winter fish business was supplied 
with fresh products by Florida and the Boston trawlef fleet, 
and that other varieties such as Croakers, Porgies, etc., were 
frozen in the Summer and sold in the Winter out of inven- 
tory. Then as Spring came along the advent of the Boston 
Mackerel, the Virginia Croaker, the Porgy and other such 
fishes made for a brisk market at good prices as buyers took 
up new varieties. There were seasons for every kind of 
fish, and markets took on a holiday aspect as the new seasons 
appeared, just as they do today in women’s fashions. This 
meant that when Florida fish was in season the demand for 
it was brisk, prices good, and distribution active, but as soon 
as Virginia started its fishery, Florida stopped and the play 
was on Virginia. 

But then came the bright idea that these Spring and Summer 
fishes went somewhere to hibernate and that a lot of money 
could be made by finding them. Find them they did with 
draggers and finally with trawlers and money was made at 
first, when Spring was pushed up into Winter. But the fact 
that a few boats made money made others attempt this fish- 
ery, so that today it is a regular industry, and with serious 
effect: 

The fish are hibernating fish and are poorer in quality than 
they are in the regular season. 

Croakers, Porgies, and other such fish have become year 
round varieties, ever present, never a novelty and have now 
become a regular commodity of our industry with prices hav- 
ing reached the point of starvation. 

Capture in such tremendous quantities the year around has 
taken away the use of frozen back-logs, so that there has been 
no support given the price structure in the Summer months, 
lowering even previously bad prices. 

With such absurdly cheap fish available, markets have been 
filled on price alone and many of the better ones are today 
demoralized continuously by price cutting on the Virginia fish. 

With Virginia fish available all Winter, the Florida Winter 
industry has suffered untold harm. Further away from the 
great Northern markets, the fine fishes of Florida no longer 


Type of boat being built at the New Augustine Boat Build- 
ing & Repair Shop, St. Augustine, Fla., for use in Louisiana 
and Texas waters. Photo by F. D. Pettit of Pettit Paint Co. 


Big Future for Industry in South 


Stanley deJ. Osborne, of Atlantic Coast Fisheries, 
Discusses Developments, at the Boston Convention 












find the avid reception they once did, at profitable prices, for 
the price differentials have been too obvious with such cheap 
fish available to the consumer. 

Florida Mullet was once the staple of the South. A de- 
licious fish and one caught in great quantities all over the 
South and West Coasts of Florida, it was used extensively 
in the Southeastern and Gulf States; but the fisherman can- 
not pay for his gas, nets, boat repairs, and feed himself and 
his family on less than three cents a pound on the average 
amount he can catch in a year. This basic fact has put mul- 
let well above the Croaker in price, and where Mullet was 
once sold in the ratio of four to one against the Croaker, 
today it is sold but one pound to four of Croakers, and with 
this condition has come the complete prostration of many, 
many fishermen and dealers along Florida’s coasts. 

What chance has any fish product selling at ten or fifteen 
cents to the consumer, when fish can be bought for a nickel? 

Therefore, not only has mullet suffered, but so have the 
great snapper and grouper fleets, and all the higher cost va- 
rieties from all over the country. 

The Pursuit of the Shrimp 

Let us now go to the deep South for a view of what is go- 
ing on there. The most important development of the past 
few years and one still in its primary stage is that of the 
Shrimp industry. Originally started along the South Atlantic 
from North Carolina to Cape Canaveral, Florida, the capture 
of shrimp now extends to Galveston, Texas, and many grounds 
in the Gulf and Carribean are as yet untouched and so full 
of shrimp that they are caught with castnets. 

A strange industry this. Caught primarily by Portuguese 
and Italians, and also by Cajuns on the Louisiana Coast, the 
pursuit of this little crustacean has been profitable to the pro- 
ducer, and has come to be one of the standard dishes served on 
the 35c dinner at a roadside stand and on the deluxe meal of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Two outstanding trends are noticeable in this industry, the 
increased importance of the Gulf in production and the Na- 
tional aspect of its distribution. In the South Atlantic where 
the original shrimp grounds were, the merciless pursuit of 
the prawn by people completely disintersted in conservation 
or in their own future has wrecked the fishery. True, con- 
servation laws were passed in some states that set the limits 
on the size of shrimp that could be caught, but callousness 
and a ten dollar bill made enforcement non-existent so that 
shrimp was caught so small in size that it was not profitable 
to market, but which also ruined the industry because it killed 
off the young. And so the business moved largely to Missis- 





roe 


Shrimp boat “Faithful”, 50 x 16, owned by Capt. John Fazio, 
St. Augustine, Fla., powered by a Caterpillar Diesel engine 
and Twin Disc clutch. Speed 12 knots. 
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sippi, Louisiana, and Texas and today that coast is the center 
of a flourishing, and I hope permanent, industry. 

But more important is the trend in the distribution of 
shrimp. Ten years ago frozen shrimp was destined to the 
far East, fresh shrimp to New York, and canned shrimp, 
most inferior in quality to the grocery store. But as the 
more far sighted producers got tired of gambling on one mar- 
ket, and as the Japanese couldn’t buy any more, and the can- 
nery industry saw its markets disappear because of poor qual- 
ity, they worked into new markets and developed their qual- 
ity so that today the middle West, the far West, the South 
and the North are all consumers of shrimp in large quantities, 
New York still being the one principal outlet of course, for 
fresh shrimp. Competition for this product has become fierce, 
and its price fluctuations wide, as gluts or scarcities appear or 
as unscrupulous dealers vie with established outlets for its dis- 
tribution. But out of the welter of industrial disorganization 
and calloused lack of conservation policies, there is rising an 
industry and one that will more nearly approach national dis- 
tribution than does any other fishery outside of the canned 
salmon and tuna; for it is sold canned; frozen and fresh, and 
the methods of eating it are as varied as one’s imagination 
can make them. 


Merchandising Developments in Florida 

The next point I hesitate even to discuss, because I have 
been so intimately associated with it, but I believe it may be of 
interest to some of you because it is the story of an industry 
that pulled itself up by its bootstraps. 

Seven years ago the Florida fish industry was in a complete- 
ly chaotic condition. From fisherman to inland distributor, 
everybody was losing money regardless of how little or how 
much was produced. Most of Florida’s Winter fish was being 
dumped in New York at disastrous price levels, but no solu- 
tion could be found for the problem. Finally, with the im- 
petus of NRA talk, the dealers got together and organized 
a selling agency, the Fish Producers Exchange of Florida, and 
since that time the business has been substantially improved. 
It has become the first joint selling agency in the fishing in- 
dustry that has lasted as long a time, and it is now in its sixth 
year. What are its functions? It sells jointly for the ma- 
jority of producers in Florida; it has expanded the markets for 
Florida fish throughout the country and has brought some de- 
gree of stability to them; it has provided distributors and pro- 
ducers with an accurate and up-to-the-minute picture of pro- 
duction and market conditions; it has advised producers of 
gluts and scarcities, so that they can themselves regulate their 
production; it has given the inland distributor the greatest 
protection in the acquisition of his products because if fish are 
scarce in one location, somewhere else there are bound to be 
some; it has guaranteed credits and has stopped the untold 
losses formerly suffered by this industry on that score alone; 
it has worked closely with New York and kept an even bal- 
ance between sales in that market and elsewhere; and it has 
charged its producers less than any other outlet ever has for 
similar services. It is a unified marketing, with a basic policy 
of selling as much Florida fish as possible throughout the 
country, and protecting its customers by not selling their 
customers. 

This company has been an interesting laboratory experiment 
in merchandising, because it has worked on the theory that cut 
prices per se do not encourage sales and that a buyer will pay 
a higher price on greater volume provided he has some assur- 
ance that he himself will not run into cut prices in his own 
selling territory. 


The Future of the South as a Market 

Lastly, I want to say something about the South as a whole. 
It is a different country from the North and West. It is not 
the country publicized by “Tobacco Road” and other such 
literature, but a region full of opportunities and on the thresh- 
hold of a tremendous expansion in the future. It is diversi- 
fying its agriculture and is encouraging industry; to my lay- 
man’s eye, here is the next Great American’ Frontier, a differ- 
ent kind of one from the hurly burly West, but one that will 
make for greater markets and greater consumption, and with 
it will come greater opportunities for the distribution of the 
products of our industry North, East, South and West. 
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Industry Must Adopt 
Modern Methods 


By Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Jr. 


VER seventeen years ago I decided to devote considerable 
O part of my time helping to build up the fish business 

through cooperative effort. I was prompted chiefly by 
the simple principle that if the dealers in Fulton Market, on 
whom my cold storage company relied to a large extent for 
its income, enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity, my Com- 
pany would share in that prosperity. 

In the past four and a half years, I have had considerable 
close contact with food industries, both large and small, and 
can say without fear of contradiction that the problems of the 
fishing industry are more complex than those of any other. 
The fishing industry is the only one I know which is faced 
with three troublesome conditions in combination, namely 
highly perishable product, uneven and uncertain production, 
and consumer demand unevenly distributed throughout the 
week. By overcoming one of these conditions, the other two 
help solve themselves. For example, the rapid growth of fast 
freezing of fish, which in turn has gradually reduced consumer 
prejudice, is helping to overcome the problem of producing the 
right amount of fish for Friday’s retail market. 

Some critics say that the trouble with the fish business is the 
men in it. Let me state most definitely from my own ex- 
perience that the men in the fish business are no different from 
those engaged in any other perishable food industries. It is 
true that in the handling of perishables, due to the unusual 
hours and lack of opportunity of coming in contact with men 
engaged in other lines of endeavor, that fish merchants as well 
as others, are apt to be conservative and believe that the old 
way is the best and only way. To change this point of view 
is the duty of the younger, less conservative men. They should 
keep hammering away at the old-timers. One of the best 
things that can happen to the fish business is for the young 
men, many of them college graduates whose fathers are in the 
business, to seek a livelihood in the industry. 

Now, let me try to drive home the thought I have expressed 
on sO many previous occasions. The men in this business 
simply must realize that the industry as a whole is in keen 
competition with other food industries, and to keep its place 
in the march of progress it must adopt the same modern meth- 
ods employed by its competitors. Let us see what these meth- 
ods are: First, of course, cooperative effort through organiza- 
tion and trade associations. | What successful industry today 
has not got an efficient and well functioning association? 

Another and most obvious method used by competing food 
industries is up-to-date methods of bringing the product to the 
attention of the consuming public. It is a waste of time to 
enlarge on this point, as I am convinced that every man in 
the industry knows that advertising and publicity will pay 
back dividends to those engaged in the fish business. Even 
extreme skeptics have had to admit that numerous efforts made 
along these lines have proven successful. The problem, how- 
ever, of how to raise the money is the one which has not yet 
been solved. I. urgently suggest at this time that the best 
brains of the industry be drafted to draw up such a plan with- 
out further delay. 

The last important suggestion I have to make is that the in- 
dustry give its fullest support to the Bureau of Fisheries, and 
leave no stone unturned in its efforts to obtain for the Bureau 
an appropriation sufficient to carry out all the .worthwhile 
plans which I know Commissioner Bell has in mind. There is 
absolutely no reason, except politics, that the fisherman is not 
just as deserving of consideration as the farmer. 

Please let me make it very clear that when I suggest to 
the Federal Government to take more interest in the fish busi- 
ness, | am not recommending curtailed production or neces- 
sarily purchase of surpluses. 1 simply mean that it is the 


duty of the Federal Government to supply the fisherman with 
all the information regarding trends in production, migrations, 
etc., thereby enabling him to apply with the greatest degree 
of efficiency his judgment in marketing his catches. 
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Capt. Ben Pine 


Gloucester 


Schooner “*Thebaud” 
Loses to the **Bluenose” 


HE schooner Bluenose, of Lunenburg, N. S., skippered by 

Capt. Angus Walters, outsailed schooner Gertrude L. T he- 

baud, Capt. Cecil Moulton, in the fifth and deciding race 
of the 1938 International series, twice around the 18-mile tri- 
angle off Nahant in light air, and retained the trophy emble- 
matic of the North Atlantic sailing championship. The Blue- 
nose margin at the finish was two minutes and 50 seconds, after 
one of the most exciting and closely contested races in the three- 
out-of-five series. 

The first race, sailed twice around the 18-mile course off 
Nahant, was won by Thebaud, with Capt. Ben Pine at the 
wheel, leading at the finish by two minutes and 50 seconds. 

Capt. Pine’s crew included: Capt. Jack Hackett and Sterling 
Hayden, mastheadsmen; Capt. John J. Matheson, Capt. Cecil 
Moulton, Capt. Jack Morash, Capt. Collin Powers, Capt. Michael 
Driscoll, Harry Christensen, Norman Cleaves, Joe Cody, Ray- 
mond Doucette, William Clark, Harry Eustis, Hjalmar John- 
son, Louis Francis, John Sparrow, Ernest Provost, Angus Beck, 
Eric Olson, Harold Flaherty, L. C. McEwen, Marion Cooney, 
Leo Dion, R. B. Bedford, Jr., Dave Harrigan, Roscoe Prior, 
Harry Studley and Charles Jackson. 

For the balance of the races Capt. Moulton sailed the The- 
baud, on account of the illness of Capt. Pine. 

The second race went to Bluenose over the 40 mile course off 
Eastern Point, as did also the third race. 

Capt. Moulton won the fourth race, driving the Thebaud 
through rain and squall. This race was on the 36-mile course 
off Nahant, and the Thebaud’s time was four hours, 50 minutes, 
40 seconds, and the Bluenose’s time five minutes greater. 


“J. B. Junior II” Launched at Essex 

The fishing boat J. B. Junior II, built for John Bruno of 
Gloucester and Boston, has just been launched at Jacob 
Story’s Yard, Essex, Mass. Designed by Story, the new 
vessel is 70 ft. long, 1614, ft. wide and 8 ft. deep, and is of the 
dragger type, with schooner bow and stern. 

She is powered with a 135 hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel engine, 
and equipped with a 32 volt Edison battery, Marine Household 
range, Hathaway -winch, Ferguson: wheel, and Kinney hauling 
clutch. She has a 60,000 pound capacity fish hold, and quar- 
ters for six men. Capt. Frank Tombiolo is to be her skipper, 
and will leave shortly for the South to drag during the Winter. 


Photo taken aboard the “Gertrude L. Thebaud” 


Capt. Cecil Moulton 


Would Bar Seining Within 3-Mile Limit 

Protests against commercial tuna seining within the three-mile 
limit were made by wealthy sports fishermen led by Benjamin 
Crowninshield on October 26 at a hearing in the Master Mar- 
iners Association rooms when the special joint legislative com- 
mittee appointed to study laws relating to marine fisheries met 
with representatives of the shore fisheries. 

The expected protest of the commercial tuna fishing was 

opened by Mr. Crowninshield, who was backed up by several 
fellow-sportsmen. The commercial fisheries Were represented 
by Capt. Harry R. Clattenburg, swordfisherman. 
‘ Mr. Crowninshield believed that Gloucester has a future as a 
sports fishing center which he claimed meant much money to 
the city and her people. He stated that he was not opposed to 
the trapping of tuna, but believes that the seiner grabs huge 
quantities and “get every single one of them to a point where 
they are absolutely cleaning out the fish.” 

Capt. Clattenburg stated he had been fishing out of Glouces- 
ter to support his family and not for the sport of it for the 
past 40 years, and he could not understand all this talk about 
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tuna being plentiful. He had seen many a summer when not 
one tuna would be seen except a few “jumpers.” 

Capt. Edward A. Proctor told the Commission that he had 
been fishing out of Gloucester for 50 years and had to take the 
side of Capt. Clattenburg. “The quicker you cut the tuna men- 
ace along this coast, the better it will be for the surface fish- 
eries such as mackerel,” he declared. “Now it is suggested that 
you leave the tuna, or horse mackerel as we call them, in the 
bays to increase in number, when you should know that as long 
as you have horse mackerel here, you won’t get any more mack- 
erel. What has been suggested tonight would only help sports 
fishermen who don’t need to. earn their living.” 

Capt. Henry Oakes of the gill netter Poseidon declared the 
chief concern was the dragger, which every year, he said, was 
finding new ways to drag over hard bottom as well as soft, 
thus putting the line or trawl fishermen out of business. He 
suggested that the State close Ipswich Bay to dragging trom 
the Isles of Shoals to Thacher’s so that fish could spawn. 

Ex-Mayor William J. MacInnis, representing the gill net 
members of the Fishing Masters’ Producers Association, stated 
that there is a place for everyone in the sea, but that the gill 
netters felt that the draggers should be barred from fishing 
within the three-mile limit, and suggested, as had Capt. Oakes, 
that that prohibition be extended to include a line from Isles 
of Shoals to Thacher’s. 

Joseph Bertolini, former fisherman, spoke for his father, 
Capt. Angelo Bertolini of the dragger Francis C., stating that 
his father had gone fishing in local waters for the past 40 years. 
He claimed that draggers were able to fish outside the three- 
mile limit during the Summer months, but that when Winter 
came, it was much too dangerous for boats their size. Years 
ago, he said, draggers were allowed to fish where they wanted 
to, and nobody was hurt. He thought they should remove all 
laws against dragging so as to give everyone a chance to make 
a living. The laws against dragging were the reason why the 
draggers go South every Winter, he asserted, thus depriving 
Gloucester of a large source of income. 

Among others present at the hearing were Capt. Albert Ar- 
nold and Philip Beaudin of the gill netter Phyllis A; Capt. 
Nelson Amero of the Doris F. Amero; Capt. John Nelson and 
Andrew Smerrida of the netter Gertrude E.; William Cluett, 
lobster fisherman; Fred Larson of the tuna boat Ann-o-squam; 
Arthur C. Tucker, Murdock N. MacInnis, John Grogan, Ernest 
Genoese; Edward Murphy, agent for the Fishermen’s Union of 
Boston; Charles Arabian, tuna sports fisherman; Leon D. Loth- 
rop; George D. Hodsdon, tuna sports fisherman; Charles W. 
Smith, Revere and Charles Berger, Winthrop, lobstermen. 


Gill Net Owners and Skippers Organize 

In an attempt to better their understanding with the dealers 
and the union, an assembly of 30 owners and skippers of gill 
netters met on November 4 at the Gloucester Master Mariners’ 
rooms and formed the Skippers and Owners Association. Capt. 
Henry L. Oakes, Jr., skipper of the gill netter Poseidon was 
elected president. 

Other officers elected were Capt. Axel Weiderman, of the 
Agnes and Myrnie, vice-president; Elbridge C. Gale, part owner 
of the Poseidon, secretary; and J. Bruce Shoares of the Gerry 
Shoares fleet of gill netters, treasurer. 

The organization appointed Capt. Roland R. Wonson and 
Messrs. Gale and Shoares as a committee of three to confer with 
the gill net fishermen’s union. 


“Western Explorer” Off Block Island 
The last of October, mackerel put in an appearance off Block 
Island, and among many Gloucester fishermen there during the 
Northeaster of October 28 was the Western Explorer, of Ta- 
coma, Wash. Many local fishermen availed themselves of the 
opportunity to inspect this Pacific Coast purse seiner which is 
powered with a 200 hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel engine, and 
equipped with radio telephone, which has demonstrated its ad- 
vantages in the way of safety for the crew and possibilities in 
finding the best market for catches. Capt. Hervey M. Petrich, 
of the Western Boat Building Co., Tacoma, Wash., is in charge 

of the boat, and Capt. Bernard Nelson is skipper. 
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Vineyard 
Finds Plenty of Fish 


And Good Market After Storm 
By J. C. Allen 


N this day of our Lord, with October going astern and 

nearly past the weather quarter, there has never, so it 

seems, been so fine a spell of weather, so much like 
Summer and so favorable toward all pursuits between four 
and forty fathoms. Looking out to sea, anyone would swear 
it was mid-July, and the entire month about the same. 

But looking inshore, things appear somewhat differently, 
with two thirds of our small boat fleet still up among the 
turnip-tops and the rest of ’*em smashed up or hauled out. 

To be absolutely honest, the past month has been enjoyed 
by local lads, in trying to locate themselves after the blow 
we had in September, and most of ’em have succeeded in get- 
ting their bearings to some extent. 

Now that the hurricane is over, anyway all hands hope so, 
and there is time to sit and talk about it, anyone would think 
to listen to some of these cussed old barnacles, that they knew 
it was coming months, even years before. But seriously, 
some of our active skippers have said all season that the curi- 
ous action of the tides and the prevailing heavy swell indi- 
cated something unusual and wholly cussed. They actually 
said that, scores of times, and it is strange but true, that 
since the breeze, there has been mighty little swell and the 
tides appear to behave much better except in such places as 
the land has been swept away and the ocean hasn’t become 
accustomed to it yet. 

Since the blow there have been all sorts of things to be 
thankful for. Nobody missing in the fleet, and we had 
two or three schooners at sea. Plenty of money coming in 
to give the boys a hand at fitting out again. Local subscrip- 
tion, started by our newspaper, the Vineyard Gazette, totalled 
about ten thousand dollars as this was written, and the checks 
were still coming in. 


Plenty of Fish 


And fish. Yes, honest to Jonah, plenty of fish and the 
market worth while too. 

Yellowtails as handled at the local ports, stacked up the 
best in years, and the price was good almost all the time. 
Blackbacks didn’t shape up as well as we have seen them 
here, but cod and haddock have been much more plentiful 
than usual, and the haddock struck early and ran large. 


Blues and Bass 


The bluefish and striped bass struck and struck as they 
haven’t been known in years and years. Blues are a darned 
good fish to market in these latitudes, and wages could be 
made drailing them by any man who had a small boat. But 
the bass: well, a man could make a darned good day’s work, 
in any language with a hook, line and rod, operating from 
the beach and there were plenty of small-boat fishermen who 
left their boats lying at the dolphins and went out with rod 
or heaving-line after the bass. 


Scallop Beds Watched Keenly 


All hands have their eyes on the scallop beds now, but 
they are not too encouraged. While it seems as if perhaps 
there will be a better show than was at first expected, it is 
well known that most of the beds have suffered more or less 
from the tons and tons of sand that have washed over them. 
Scallops can’t stand it any more than a man can, and the 
old-timers say that the beds are ruined or mighty near it. 
The balm in Gilead is the fact that if the hurricane destroyed 
some of the beds, it has apparently opened up some places 
where new beds will form. Anyhow, that’s what the same 
old-timers claim. You can’t beat a fisherman for optimism. 
nor for hope, courage and dam-fool tenacity of purpose. No 


wonder the Lord picked them for deciples; the world never 
produced any other men like them! 
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Boston 


General Seafoods Buys 
Bay State Fishing Company 


By Gardner Lamson 


ENERAL Seafoods Corporation on October 20 acquifed 

all the assets of the Bay State Fishing Company, follow- 

ing ratification October 18 by stockholders of the latter 
concern of the sale contract signed October 5. Announcement 
of the purchase was made by Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corporation, the parent company of General 
Seafoods. Both General Seafoods and Bay State are located in 
Boston. 

“The acquisition,” Mr. Francis said, “provides General Sea- 
foods with needed facilities to participate efficiently in the new 
fishing era which is being developed by the American demand 
for packaged fish. The combined organization gives General 
Seafoods a fleet of 23 trawlers, and additional production 
facilities.” 

J. L. Alphen, vice-president and general manager of General 
Seafoods, with headquarters at Boston, will head the combined 
companies, which retain the General Seafoods name. 

General Seafoods Corporation started in Gloucester, Mass., 
in 1926. From its inception it has been engaged in the pro- 
duction of packaged quick-frozen fillets. It acquired Whitman, 
Ward & Lee Co., of Boston, in 1927, and Mitchell & McNeil, 
Limited, of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1929, the year it became 
part of the General Foods picture by reason of General Foods’ 
acquisition of control of Frosted Foods Company, Inc. A con- 
siderable portion of General Seafoods’ production of quick- 
frozen packaged fish is bought by Frosted Foods Sales Cor- 
poration, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Frosted Foods Com- 
pany, Inc. 


**Princeton” Launched 


HE sister ship of the Harvard was launched for the Gen- 

eral Seafoods Corporation on November 10 at Bethlehem’s 

Fore River plant in Quincy, Mass., being sponsored by 
Mrs. Clarence Francis, wife of General Foods Corporation’s 
President. 

The new trawler is practically identical with the Harvard 
which was launched in October, with the following specifica- 
tions: Maierform hull; electric hydraulic steering; Model LT 6 
cylinder Cooper-Bessemer Diesel engine, 151/’’ x 22” develop- 
ing 650 shaft horsepower at 260 rpm.; Kingsbury thrust bear- 
ing of the 2-shoe type, built into the after end of the engine 
base; Diehl electric generator and motor 
equipment units supplied by the Diesel 
Engine Sales & Engineering Corp.; Edson 
steerer in combination with the Dudgeon 
hydraulic gear; Bromfield trawl winch, 
fish hoist, gallows frames, bollards, 
checker stanchions and other special fish- 
ing gear; Exide storage batteries of 350 
ampere hour capacity at the 8-hour rate; 
Fathometer; Radiomarine transmitter and 
receiving equipment; Kelvin-White spher- 
ical compass and other navigation equip- 
ment; nickel-clad steel fish holds; York 
refrigeration; Shipmate range; Essomarine 
Diesel fuel oil. 

The dimensions of the Harvard and 
Princeton, which were designed by John 
G. Alden, are: length overall 146 ft. 8 in., 
moulded beam 26 ft., moulded depth 14 
ft. 4 in. and draft, 13 ft. 6 in. 

General Foods Corporation, of which 
General Seafoods Corporation is a sub- 
sidiary, has completed the launching of 
five trawlers within the past 14 months, 


representing a total cost in excess of 
$1,300,000. 


J. L. Alphen, Vice- 
President and General 
Manager, General Sea- 


foods Corp. 





“Lark” in Service 


HE new trawler Lark landed a 200,000 pound catch at 

the Boston Fish Pier on November 7. She is owned by 

the Cape Cod Trawling Co., Patrick J. O’Hara, Presi- 
dent, and Isadore Bromfield, Treasurer. She is commanded 
by Capt. Ernest Parsons, and carries a crew of 15. Dimensions 
are 128 x 24 x 13 ft. 

Her equipment is as follows: engines by Fairbanks-Morse 
consist of main engine, 5 cylinder, 575 hp.; winch engine, 8 
cylinder, 130 hp., direct connected to an 80 kw. Electro Dy- 
namic generator; 25 kw. set, 4 cylinder direct connected to an 
F-M generator; 2 cylinder F-M engine direct connected to a 
12 kw. F-M generator; radio compass, Fathometer, and heavy 
duty Exide Ironclad batteries. We are informed that these bat- 
teries are the largest ever installed in any trawler, the object 
being to get sufficient charging to run the fish hoist, pump, 
lights, etc., without any auxiliary at the dock. 

Trawl winch, gallows frames, bollards, fish hoist, winch con- 
trol etc., were designed and manufactured by the Bromfield 
Mfg. Co., Inc.; an 80 kw. generator with dual exciter, and a 
125 hp. marine type, drip-proof motor were furnished by the 
Electro Dynamic Works through the Bromfield Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
also an auxiliary air compressor. 

This trawler, the hull of which was originally launched at 
Brooklyn, was finished by General Ship and Engine Company, 
East Boston. 








The “Lark” on her trial trip. 
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Great Lakes 


Consider International 
Agreement to Aid Fisheries 


HE Great Lakes have no uniform laws applying to com- 

mercial fishing. Each State bordering on one of the Great 

Lakes as well as the Dominion of Canada, has been mak- 
ing its own laws governing commercial fishing, and where one 
State or Province finds that its laws are not as favorable for 
its fishermen as those of another section, modifications of such 
fishing laws are authorized. 

Now it is proposed to have an international agreement signed 
by the United States and Canada, so that the Great Lakes fish- 
eries industry can be saved, as the supply of fish is vanishing 
too fast to assure that the industry can survive for many years. 
Heretofore it has been only a problem for fishermen to worry 
about; now it has become a public problem that needs atten- 
tion, not from each State or Province bordering on the lakes, 
but from the two countries involved, so that we may be assured 
of an adequate fish supply for years to come. In connection 
with this problem, the Milwaukee Journal recently said edi- 
torially: “ 

“. . . This is not a fisherman’s problem nor a conservation 
problem in the restricted sense. It is a public problem of con- 
siderable import. 

“There just is no sense in the public’s standing by while this 
natural resource is destroyed, even though more nets, more fish- 
ing, fewer restrictions and greater fishing freedom may be essen- 
tial to present fishermen. If the only way by which these 
fishermen can stay in business is to dredge out the last of the 
fish schools, then, harsh though it may sound, some of them 
will have to go out of business. 

“But it is unlikely that proper international regulations will 
put commercial fishermen out of business. Rather, such regu- 
lations, while imposing onerous restraints for the time being, 
would, in the future, re-establish the fishing business on a firm 
basis.” 

This coming year a new Legislature is to take hold of the 
reins at Madison, Wisconsin’s State capital, and fishermen in- 
terviewed appear to take hope that the new Legislature, to 
convene in January, 1939, will revise the statutes so that fish- 
ermen will get a little more leeway. 


Smith Bros. Purchase New Tug 

The Smith Bros. Fishing Co., Sheboygan, has sold its tug the 
Robert K. Smith to J. K. Andersen, Chicago commercial fish- 
erman, and has purchased the tug the Smith Brothers from the 
Smith Bros. Fishing Co. at Port Washington. The two con- 
cerns are not connected. 

The tug Smith Brothers is 52 feet in length with a 14-foot 
beam. It has an electrically welded steel hull and is equipped 
with a 75-90 h.p. Kahlenberg oil engine, while its lifting ap- 
paratus is operated by air. Capt. Robert Mueller will skipper 
the new tug and John Mauthey will serve as its engineer. 


Lake Trout 

Following a hearing October 5 at Madison, Wis., upon being 
petitioned by commercial fishermen to further modify section 
29, 33(18) of the statutes regarding issuance of permits for 
the taking of lake trout spawn, the State Conservation Com- 
mission on October 10 announced that it would reduce the 
spawn taken by fishing crews during the closed season on lake 
trout in the fall by 50 per cent and at the same time increase 
by a like amount the rearing of trout fry to fingerling size 
in the hatcheries at Sheboygan and Sturgeon Bay. 


Dredging at Kewaunee 

Commercial fishermen at Kewaunee have been obliged to 
move their sheds and docks as a result of dredging operations 
by the Government. 

New Engine for “Cub” 

C. G. Wenninger of Algoma and Baileys Harbor, Wis., has 
installed in his 40 ft. fishing boat Cub a new heavy-duty 
Chrysler Crown Marine Engine with 31/, to 1 reduction gear. 
William C. Anderson, 2009 Farragut Ave., Chicago, sold the 
engine. 
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Maine 
Launches ‘**Butler”’ 
From Morse’s at Thomaston 


HE Stanley B. Butler was launched at Thomaston, by 
Morse Boatbuilding Corporation, Oct. 22, for Capt. Olaf 
Anderson, of New Bedford, Mass. 

She is 94 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, with plenty of deck room. 
Her holds are wide and deep. There are ten bunks in the fore- 
castle, and three in the outer engine room. 

She was towed to Fairhaven, Mass., where the Hathaway 
Machinery Co. installed all machinery and equipment. 

She has a 32-volt Exide Ironclad battery, Hyde propeller, 
and Shipmate range. 

The engine is a Deutz direct reversible 6-cylinder 4-cycle 
engine with a normal output of 300 hp. at 500 rpm., or 240 hp. 
at 400 rpm. The bore of the engine is 9-7/16 in. and the stroke 
14-3/16 in. The minimum speed of the engine is 100 rpm. 
The engine has one built-in thrust bearing and one thrust 
bearing outside of the sailing clutch. The total weight of the 
engine is approximately 24,000 pounds. 

The fuel pump is a diagonal-slot packingless 6-plunger pump 
built by Deutz. The injectors—also made by Deutz—are of the 
direct solid injection type. 

The auxiliary engine is a 10 hp. 1000 rpm. horizontal single- 
cylinder 4-cycle Diesel engine, Model MAH-716, with two fly- 
wheels, ball bearings, interchangeable liner, and light metal 
alloy piston. 


Maine Seeks New Markets for Scallops 

A scarcity of boats and low prices marked the official 
1938-39 opening of Maine scallop beds November 2, with 
Sea and Shore Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. Greenleaf 
and leading dealers forecasting a poor season. An unofficial 
check-up revealed that less than 30 boats chose to venture after 
the bivalves for the all-time low Fall price of $1.00 a gallon. 
Ordinarily 60 to 100 boats woud start fishing with the begin- 
ning of the season, and a fair price would be at least $1.75 
a gallon. Last year the price opened at $1.50, which was con- 
sidered low. 

Rodney E. Feyler of Rockland, Maine’s leading dealer, told 
Greenleaf that he could not see much of a chance for an in- 
crease in price. Stating that production by big draggers on off- 
shore banks was exceeding the consumption Feyler predicted 
that a small boat coastal fishery would not be profitable again 
until the market was enlarged or the offshore banks depleted. 

Feyler, one of the pioneers of the industry, said that he knew 
of only one boat sailing from Rockland where at least 25 would 
be in operation if it were possible for the fishermen to make a 
living. Formerly the Penobscot Bay beds were world famous 
and produced thousands of gallons annually. 

Records show that cold storage holdings have reached a rec- 
ord high, which will tend to keep the price down even though 
bad weather temporarily cuts the production. 

More and more draggers on Georges Bank and other beds 
are bringing in an unprecedented supply. Winter fishing on 
offshore beds has been attempted only in recent years and is 
increasing annually. 

Development of new markets is seen as the best solution and 
Greenleaf said that his Department in co-operation with the 
Maine Development Commission was starting a campaign for 
this purpose in the near future. Although scallops are sold in 
every state in the Union consumer demand, especially in the 
inland areas, is practically negligible. Pointing out that modern 
methods of packaging and cooling made it possible for Maine 
dealers to deliver fresh scallops over a wide area, Greenleaf 
predicted that if new markets could be made, the coastal fishery 
would come back. 


Greenleaf Proposes Fisheries Course 
Establishment of a course in marine fisheries at the University 
of Maine has been proposed to President Arthur A. Hauck by 
Sea and Shore Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. Greenleaf. 
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Declaring that the fisheries were a major industry with great 
possibilities for expansion, Greenleaf told President Hauck that 
he believed they offered opportunities for Maine youths, and 
that young blood was needed in carrying on their development. 

He suggested that such a course cover various phases of the 
industry, including production, manufacturing and marketing, 
and that it be made available, through an extension plan, to 
fishermen and their families. 

Young men with proper training can make profitable and 
satisfactory careers for themselves in many branches of the in- 
dustry. A concerted National drive by fisheries interests is 
opening up new markets and increased consumption of fish 
products will mean more business and profits for those who go 
after them scientifically and progressively. 

Lobster Licenses Increase 

Applications for lobster fishing licenses have increased to such 
an extent that within 85 of last year’s total of 3,398 has been 
granted during the first four months of the fiscal year. While 
the 3,315 fishermen have obtained their licenses, permits have 
also been granted to 305 merchants, 799 servers, 58 smackmen 
and 171 shippers. Groundfishing licenses have also increased. 

As statistics show that the families of Maine lobster fishermen 
average four and a half persons, approximately 15,000 citizens 
are dependent upon the production end of this branch of the 
industry for a livelihood. 

The Commission is about to start construction of a rearing 
station to bolster the supply and hopes to arrive at a solution 
to the marketing problem. 















Sea and Shore Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. Greenleaf, 

right, and Clarence Crocker, examining a tray of Narragan- 

sett Bay oysters being used in propagation experiments at 
Boothbay Harbor. 


The “St. Joseph II,” owned and skippered by Capt. John 

Zappia of Portland, Maine, powered with an MRA-6S Su- 

perior Diesel engine with 3:1 reduction gear. The boat is 

50 x 13 x 6, equipped with a 38 x 28 wheel and has a speed 
of 12.5 mph. at 1600 rpm. 









The “Stanley B. Butler” being launched at the Morse Boat- 
building Corp., Thomaston, Maine. 














At the launching of the “Stanley B. Butler.” Left to right: 
Mrs. William Prentice of Portland, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley B. 
Butler of Cape Cod, Norman Anderson and Phyllis Ander- 
son, Mrs. Olaf Anderson and Capt. Olaf Anderson. 


Fisheries Statistics 

Maine will have its first comprehensive system of gathering 
and compiling commercial fisheries statistics in the near future. 
Sea and Shore Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. Greenleaf has 
made arrangements with the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries whereby 
this work will be carried on at but a small expense to either 
organization. 

Regular wardens will be assigned to gather most of the fig- 
ures as a part of their duty, while a Federal system of compiling 
the statistics will be adopted. 

Only figures on the lobster industry are now being obtained 
by the Department. For the past 20 years no especial effort 
has been made to record the catch of scallops, groundfish, clams 
or other species. 

By keeping careful check of fishery trends the Department 
will be in a much better position to choose the course to take 
on a variety of propagation and conservation problems. 


McKinney, Superintendent for New Station 

Thomas McKinney of Rockland will be superintendent of the 
state lobster rearing station at Boothbay Harbor. McKinney, 
who has been with the department for 25 years, will move to 
Boothbay Harbor in the near future and act in an advisory 
capacity on actual construction of the station, which will start 
soon. He is well versed and experienced in lobster culture. 

Warden Everett Bryant of Rockland has also been transferred 
to Boothbay and will be on duty at the station. 


“Sunapee” To Have Wolverine 
The boat Sunapee, Capt. Edgar H. Smith of Portland, Maine, 
and Gloucester, Mass., has installed a 4-cylinder, 140 hp., 
360 rpm., 4 cycle Wolverine Diesel engine. 














The “Veronica Mae,” built for Capt. Marion Taves of Prov- 


incetown, Mass. Launching group, left to right: Veronica 

Mae Taves, Capt. Taves, Frank Perry, Jr., and Frank Perry, 

Sr., holding the large loaf of Portuguese sweet bread that 

graced the flagstaff, which is a good luck symbol of the fish- 

erfolk of the Azores. The boat was built under the super- 

vision of Frank Taves, the captain’s son, and was christened 
by Frank Perry, Jr., his nephew. 


Boston Fish Pier Landings for October 


(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) 


Adventure (2) 153,000 Killarney (3) 183,000 
Adventure II (2) 208,000 Kingfisher (2) 245,000 
Alpar (2) 58,500  Kittiwake (3) 286,000 
American (2) 121,500 Lark (3) 215,000 
Amberst (3) 390,000 Maine (3) 232,000 
Andover (2) 122,000 Maris Stella (2) 158,000 
Andrew & Rosalie (2) 103,600 Marjorie Parker (3) 104,000 
Angie & Vence (1) 33,000 Mary E. O’Hara (3) 202,000 
Annapolis (2) 299,000 Mary Grace (1) 52,000 
Arlington (2) 277,000 Neptune (3) 368,000 
Atlantic (2) 236,000 Newton (3) 336,000 
Bettina (2) 71,000 Notre Dame (3) 287,000 
Bittern (3) 316,000 Patrick J. O’Hara (2) 232,000 
Boston (3) 234,000 Plymouth (3) 257,000 
Boston College (1) 145,000 Pollyanna (3) 151,000 
Brookline (3) 249,500 Quincy (3) 265,000 
Cambridge (2) 158,500 Rainbow (2) 74,000 
Comber (3) 262,000 Raymonde (4) 224,000 
Cornell (2) 184,000 Rhodora (2) 164,000 
Cormorant (1) 76,000 Ripple (2) 213,000 
Dartmouth (2) 219,000 Rita B. (1) 33,500 
Dawn (1) 64,000 Saturn (1) 75,000 
Delaware (3) 302,00 Sea (2) 235,000 
Donald Amirault (1) 106,500 Shamrock (2) 194,000 
Dorchester (3) 300,000 Shawmut (2) 146,000 
Ebb (2) 217,000 Spray (3) 349,000 
Edith C. Rose (3) 214,000 Storm (3) 286,000 
Edith L. Boudreau (1) 79,000 Superior (1) 90,000 
Elk (2) 84,000 Surf (2) 230,000 
Fabia (3) 295,000 Swell (2) 184,000 
Flow (3) 336,000 Teal (3) 263,000 
Frances C. Denehy (2) 113,500 Thomas Whalen (3) 378,000 
Georgetown (3) 370,000 Tide (2) 145,000 
Geraldine & Phyllis(3) 162,500 Trimount (3) 234,000 
Gertrude Parker (2) 150,000 Triton (3) 311,700 
Gossoon (4) 269,000 Vandal (3) 174,000 
Hekla (2) 152,000 Venture II (3) 148,000 
Helen M. (3) 117,000 Villanova (2) 150,000 
Heron (1) 117,000 West Point (2) 228,000 
Holy Cross (3) 244,000 Whitecap (3) 338,000 
Illinois (3) 329,000 Wm. J. O’Brien (2) 275,000 
Imperator (1) 49,500 Wm. L. Putnam (3) 224,000 
Isabelle Parker (3) 199,000 Winchester (3) 305,000 
J. M. Marshall (1) 52,000 Winthrop (3) 203,000 
Jeanne d’Arc (3) 464,000 Yale (3) 246,000 
Joffre (3) 265,000 Yankee (2) 157,000 
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Investigating Shark Industry 
By Vance H. Trimble 


ISHERMEN along the middle Gulf of Mexico coast are 
investigating possibilities of going into a profitable part- 
nership with their age-old enemy—the shark. 

Waking up to the fact that the scientist during the last 
three years has found uses for the man-eater’s skin, teeth and 
liver, Louisiana and Texas commercial operators are busy with 
pencil and paper figuring themselves extra revenue from the 
fish they have always considerd merely a pest. 

A survey to affirm their belief that sharks are plentiful 
enough in this area to support some sort of liver oil extract- 
ing and skin removing plant has been started by a number 
of fishing boat operators near Port Arthur, Texas. 

That shark catching could definitely be a means of increas- 
ing the revenue of shrimp fishermen is the belief of Captain 
L. J. Rhodes of Sabine, Texas. 

Sharks are plentiful in the middle Gulf. In addition they 
can be found as close as one mile off shore. Most of those 
caught in the area weigh approximately 60 to 75 pounds, 
Captain Rhodes said. They average five to six feet in length. 

Fourteen boats operate out of Sabine under Captain Rhodes’ 
supervision. The largest has 1214 ft. beam and is 4114 ft. long. 

Captain Rhodes admitted that he has little knowledge of 
how fishing for sharks would work out during the Winter 
months. Then the weather drives the shrimp far out to sea 
and forces suspension of operations. However, this period 
lasts but a few months in the Gulf’s semi-tropical climate. 


Scientific Oyster Farming Advocated 

Possibilities in scientific oyster farming are being overlooked 
in Texas in the belief of the Lone Star State’s Fish, Game and 
Oyster Commission. 

Although the state ranked last in National oyster production 
last year, officials pointed out that application of scientific 
cultivation and sound business management would make a pay- 
ing proposition of oyster farming in Texas. 

Quality of the Texas-grown oysters was asserted by the 
Commission to rank with the highest. 


Studying Migrations of Shrimp 

An exhaustive survey has been launched in Texas to find out 
more about where shrimp go in their seasonal travels. 

Under direction of Milton J. Linder of U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, research work is being done from Texas game com- 
missions’ marine laboratory at Rockport, with assistance of 
Albert Collier, marine biologist. : 


Plans to Make Meal from Shrimp Hulls 
F. W. Simpson, Vice-President and General Manager of 
Ocean Minerals, Inc., Biloxi, plans to manufacture meal for 
poultry and animals from shrimp hulls and fish which are not 
suitable for human consumption, such as gars, etc. 


Oyster Reefs in Mobile Bay Open 
I. T. Quinn, State Conservation Commissioner of Alabama, 
announced on October 14 that the Alabama Oyster Commission 
had voted to open White House and Point Clear reefs in Mo- 
bile Bay to dredging this season. Taking of oysters only by 
tong was authorized for other public reefs. 


Shrimp Catches Good 
Shrimp trawlers running out of Morgan City and Berwick 
brought in on October 23 their first sizable catch of shrimp 
since October 8. Stormy weather in the coastal regions kept the 
boats in port almost two weeks. 


New Beacons Installed 
The lighthouse service boat Jasmine was in Morgan City last 
month as a result of a petition by shrimp fishermen for certain 
changes in beacons and additional lights in the Atchafalaya Bay 
Ship Channel. A red flashing light has been installed on the 
channel opposite the Eugene Island light, and also the inter- 
change of flashing light and reflector light in the outer channel. 
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({Essomarine 
OILS & GREASES 














If you've ever wondered why skippers 
of fishing craft are so loyal to the 
products and service offered at the 
Essomarine sign, just consider the 
up-to-date facilities of the Yankee Oil 
Company, of Gloucester. Located on 
the fine modern pier of Sherman B. 
Ruth, Inc., this Essomarine distributor 
provides fishing vessels with supplies, 
including Esso diesel fuel, lubricants, 
greases and motor fuel. 


As ship chandlers, Sherman B. Ruth, 
Inc., provides a complete line of vessel 
supplies, rope, gear, groceries, ice and 
water, as well as laundry service. And 
always remember that the products 
you get from this Essomarine Dealer, 
as from the host.of others up and 
down the Atlantic seaboard, are made 
and backed by the world’s leading 
petroleum organization —your assur- 
ance of top quality always. 


Essomarine Lubricants are distributed by these major oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon 
Oil Company—Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisi —Standard Oil Company 
(Inc. in Kentucky) —Standard Oil Company (Ohio) —Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 

Direct inquiries to Essomarine, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
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BATTERIES 
Dry Cell 
***Eveready”: National Carbon Co.; Inc. 30 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Storage 
Bowers Battery Mfg. Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 
Edison Storage Battery Co., West Orange, N. J. 
***Exide’’: Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOAT EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


The E. J. Willis Co., 91 Chambers St., New 
New York, N. Y. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS 


Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42nd St., New 
{4 York, N. Y. 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, 110 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
CLUTCHES 
*Kinney Mfg. Co., 3541 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass. 


COLD STORAGES 
Quaker City Cold Storage Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Western Refrigerating Co., 18-20 E. Hubbard 
St., Chicago, II. 


CORDAGE MANUFACTURERS 
American Manufacturing Co., Noble and West 
Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
*New Bedford Cordage Co., 233 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
*Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, Mass. 
*Wall Rope Works, 48 South St., New York. 


Whitlock Cordage Co., 46 South St., New 
York, N. Y. 
. CYLINDER LINERS, PISTONS, 
RINGS 


Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Co., 383 Dorchester 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


DEPTH FINDERS 
Submarine Signal Co., 160 State St., 
Mass. 


DIESEL GENERATING SETS 
*Bolinders Co., 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Wharf Machine & Electric Co., 263 Northern 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, 


i ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

; Diehl Manufacturing Co., 75 Kneeland St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Electro Dynamic Works, Bayonne, N. J. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


. ENGINE MANUFACTURERS 
Diesel Engines 
*Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., 115 Broad 
St., New York, N. Y. 
: *Bolinders Co., 33 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
f The Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 


4 *Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Vernon, O. 
i Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. 
a Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 
*Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, III. 
‘° Gray Marine Motor Co., 646 Canton Ave., 


i Detroit, Mich. 


The National Supply Co., Superior Diesels, 
Springfield, Ohio, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, Minn. 

Sterling Engine Co., 1270 Niagara St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

*Wolverine Motor Works, Inc., 1 Union Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 421 
Worthington Ave., Harrison, N. J. 


Ford Conversions and Parts 
Lehman Engineering Co., 972 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. 
*Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., 14 Water St., Cos 
Cob, Conn. 
Osco Motors Corp., 3102 C St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fuel Oil Engines 
*Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., 14 Water St., Cos 
Cob, Conn. 
*Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, Minn. 


Gasoline Engines 
The Buda Co., Harvey, Ill. 
Gray Marine Motor Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., 14 Water St., Cos 
Cob, Conn. 
*Red Wing Motor Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Sterling Engine Co., 1270 Niagara St., Buffalo, 
1 i A 
*Wolverine Motor Works, Inc., 1 Union Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
FISHING GEAR 
The Great Grimsby Coal, Sale and Tanning Co., 
Ltd., Grimsby, England. 


FISH SCALERS 
Portable, Flexible Shaft 
N. A. Strand & Co., 5001 N. Lincoln St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
FLOAT DOPE 
Wisconsin Paint Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Richards St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FLOATS, Gill Net 
Chequamegan Cedar Float Co., Washburn, Wis. 


FUEL INJECTION EQUIPMENT 
*American Bosch Corp., Springfield, Mass. 


HOOKS, Fish 
“‘Mustad”: Sidney R. Baxter & Co., 90 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, Mass. 


ICE BREAKERS 
“Champion”: Champion Line Machinery Co., 
278 Stewart Ave., Arlington, N. J. 
*““Creasey”’: Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Kelvin-White Co., 90 State St., Boston, Mass. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
*John G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
NETS AND NETTING 
W. A. Augur, Inc., 35 Fulton St., New York, 
N. Y. 
*The Linen Thread Co., Inc., 575 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
*National Net & Twine Co., 211 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 
NET PRESERVATIVES 
East Coast Fish Net Preservative Co., Box 835, 
New Orleans, La. 
“‘Campbell’s Copper Compound”’: International 
Chain & Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


646 Canton Ave., 


3710 North 


OILS (Fuel, Lubricating, Gasoline) 
*“Essomarine”’: Penola, Inc., 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


*Shell Union Oil Corp., 50 West 50th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


OILED AND RUBBER CLOTHING 
*D. O. Frost Corp., Gloucester, Mass. 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham, Mass. 
M. L. Snyder & Son, 1812-72 E. Boston Ave., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

PAINTS 

‘Pettit Paint Co., Belleville, N. J. 
Edw. Smith & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Tarr & Wonson, Ltd., Gloucester, Mass. 


PROPELLERS 


Columbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, N. Y. 

*Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Me. 

Michigan Wheel Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 


General Communication Co., 677 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


RADIO TELEPHONES 
Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y. 
RANGES 
*“Shipmate’’: Stamford Foundry Co., Stamford, 
Conn. 


REVERSE & REDUCTION GEARS 
Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co., 25 Fox St., New 

Haven, Conn. 

Twin Disc Clutch Co., 1341 Racine St., Racine, 

Wis. 

SHIPBUILDERS, BOATYARDS 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
The Charleston Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

Charleston, S. C. 

The Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Portland Yacht Service, So. Portland, Me. 


SHIP CHANDLERS 
Sherman B. Ruth, Inc., Steamboat Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
SIGNALS, Distress 


International Flare-Signal Co., Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio. 


STEERING GEAR 
The Edson Corp., 49-51 D St., South Boston, 
Mass. 


STERN BEARINGS 
Chapman Products, 166 Thames St., Newport, 
mR Bh 


*Hathaway Machinery Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


TELEGRAPH SERVICE 
Postal Telegraph, 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


THRUST BEARINGS 
Kingsbury Machine Works, Inc., 4316-28 Tack- 
awanna St., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Fish Forwarding Co., 151 South St., New York, q 
NT, 


TRAWLING EQUIPMENT 
New England Trawler Equipment Co., National 
Docks, Lewis St., E. Boston, Mass. 


WIRE BASKETS 
Massillon Wire Basket Co., 204 4th St., N.W., 
Massillon, Ohio. 
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Dragger “Mayflower”, owned by Capt. S. Ferrigno, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., 71.6 x 13.4 x 6.9, equipped with a 100 hp. 4- 
cylinder, 4 cycle, 81/4, x 1214 Wolverine Diesel. 





“Beatrice S”, 60.6 x 16.7 x 7.8, owned by Capt. Lawrence 
Segura, Provincetown, Mass., and powered with a 100 bhp. 
4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 81/4 x 12%, Wolverine Diesel. 


Many fishing vessel captains in Massachusetts, and all along the coast, choose 
Wolverines because they are designed for fishing service. 


Wolverine Diesels are sturdy, simple, reliable, economical and long-lived. 


Catalogue No. 135 Upon Request 


WOLVERINE MOTOR WORKS, Inc. 


Foot of Union Avenue 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








South Carolina Investigating 


Efficient Oyster Farming 
By J. V. Nielsen 


EADQUARTERS for an_ investigation into efficient 

methods of oyster farming are to be established near 

Beaufort, S. C., by the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Representative Thomas S$. McMillan announces. An 
experimental area on which seed oysters will be planted has 
been furnished by the State, which is cooperating with the 
Federal Bureau in the experiment. Beaufort was selected as 
headquarters because it is the center of the largest oyster- 
producing section of the State, but other experimental areas 
will be set up at Morall’s Inlet, in Georgetown County, and 
on Edisto Island, in Charleston County. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is putting up $15,000 for the work. R. O. Smith, of 
the Federal Bureau, will have charge of the South Carolina 
work, which will be supervised by Dr. Paul S. Galtsoff, who 
has charge of the Bureau’s shellfish investigations. 


John H. Graham to Resign 
John H. Graham, of McClennanville, $. C., chairman of the 
South Carolina State Board of Fisheries for about two years, 
has announced he will resign December 15 “to go back to 
my private business.” Graham, a former member of the 
Charleston County legislative delegation to the State House 


of Representatives, is engaged in a mercantile business in 
McClellanville. 


New Menhaden Factory at 
Southport, N. C. 


NEW menhaden factory building, costing upwards of 

$50,000, will be constructed in Southport this winter by 

the Consolidated Fisheries Corporation, of Long Island, 
N. Y., and Lewes, Del. 





The company at present owns a large factory situated out 
in the Cape Fear River on the edge of the channel, about eight 
miles above Southport. This plant has been closed for the past 
six years, but a skeleton staff has been retained during that time 
to keep the building and equipment in condition. All the ma- 
chinery is in excellent condition, having lain under a heavy 
coat of grease while not in use, and will be used in the new 
plant. 

The new building will be on the river bank, approximately a 
thousand feet from the old one. The dock on which the present 
plant is built will be utilized for the mooring of boats and for 
an elevator and giant conveyor which will carry fish from dock 
to factory. 

The corporation owns a large fleet of steamers on Long 
Island Sound and the Delaware Breakwater. These boats will 
come south in September and work here during the fall and 
winter months. 
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The “Breakwater”, owned by the Thomas Oyster Co., New 
Haven, Conn., recently equipped with a 75 hp. Wolverine 
Diesel engine. 
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| Where to Ship 


These companies are in the market for fish and 


shellfish. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
R. S. Hamilton Co., 17 Administration Bldg., Fish Pier. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Booth Fisheries Corp., 309 West Jackson Blvd. 
J. A. Klafin, 209 N. Union Ave. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Beyer Fish Co., Fulton Fish Market. 

Chesebro Bros. & Robbins, 4 Fulton Market. 

John Dais Co., Fulton Market. 

Eastern Commission Co., 19 Fulton Market. 
International Fish Co., Inc., 111 Fulton Fish Market. 
Lester & Toner, Inc., Fulton Fish Market. 

South Fish Co., 112-113 Fulton Market. 

Frank W. Wilkisson, Inc., 16 Fulton Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Millers Snapper Yard, 1520 E. Montgomery Ave. 
Snapping Turtles). 
C. E. Warner Co., Inc., 8 Dock St. Fish Market. 
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THAT “SOFT SOAP” AND “BALLYHOO” 
DON’T MAKE GOOD PAINT! 


It needs more than “boloney” in a marine 
paint to resist rot and decay of the bottom, 
exterior hull and topsides. 


That’s why more...and more...of you ex- 
perienced fishermen are using Pettit Ma- 
rine Paints. All around the Coast Line, too. 


Pettit knows your problems and makes 
paint to “lick” them. 


Keep in mind that there is a full measure 
of Practical Experience in every can. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. 
507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


“We have covered the 
waterfront since 1861”" 
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Maryland 


Commercial Fishing to be 
Studied to Prevent Depletion 


STUDY of commercial fishing of Maryland will be start- 

ed at Ocean City next Spring, according to United 

States Bureau of Fisheries representatives who addressed 

a group of Ocean City commercial and party boat captains 

at a meeting in October. Swepson Earle, of the Federal 

Bureau, asked the cooperation of the resort captains in mak- 
ing an extensive study of salt water fish off Maryland. 

William C. Neville, who accompanied Mr. Earle to Ocean 

City, outlined a study of the fisheries which is being made in 

New York state, stressing its importance in gaining informa- 
tion to aid in preventing the depletion of many species. 


Profitable Dredging Season Anticipated 

Dredging for oysters began in the Maryland waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries on November ist. The 
oyster season, so far, has been very unsatisfactory. There 
was little demand and the price of oysters in the shell as 
well as shucked has been low. The extreme warm weather 
in October was one of the causes. It is expected that the 
business will improve when dredged oysters begin to arrive. 


Studying Illegal Fishing 

A study of illegal fishing in waters of the Atlantic off the 
Maryland coast, was started in October. A delegation from 
the Game Fisherman’s Association of Ocean City, Md., called 
on Judge Robert F. Duer, Conservation Commissioner, and 
urged his cooperation in breaking up the illegal dragging 
which is reported inside the three mile limit. 

Judge Duer assured the group the Commission was willing 
and anxious to do everything in its power to enforce the 
law and if necessary, the boat captains in Ocean City would 
be deputized, giving them full power to make arrests and 
patrol the waters. 


Quinn Adds Two More Factories 

The Quinn Menhaden Fisheries, Wallace M. Quinn of Cris- 
field, President, are preparing two more menhaden factories, 
one at Port St. Joe, Fla., and another at Pascagoula, Miss. 
This will give this firm a chain of factories at Harborton, 
Va., Beaufort, N. C., Fernandina, Fla., Port St. Joe, Fla., 
and Pascagoula, Miss. 

The Quinn Fisheries have in operation the following vessels: 
Harry T. Dashiell, Wallace M. Quinn, William Clark Quinn, 
Osborne Holland, and J. Earl Morris. Mr. Quinn is arranging 
to take a crew of ship-carpenters from ‘the Quinn Railways 
in Crisfield to the South in order to build two new vessels. 


Purchase Shad Spawn 


During the month of October, the Maryland State Conser- 
vation Commission purchased 52,000,000 shad spawn from the 
United States fish-hatching station and turned them loose 
in the waters of the Chesapeake Bay. The Commission 
marked some of them and has offered a reward to any fisher- 
man who catches these and can prove that they returned 
to the original spawning ground. 

Some years back shad were transplanted from the Chesa- 
peake Bay to the Pacific Ocean, where they thrived wonder- 
fully. Today the large roes of these fish, descendants of 
Chesapeake shad, are being shipped to the Eastern markets, 
where they furnish stiff competition to the small roes of 
their ancestral Atlantic stock. 


Crabbers and Clammers Increase 


A report from the County Clerk’s office in Snow Hill, 
Worcester County, Md., revealed that the number of crab- 
bers and clammers in that County are increasing annually. 
To date 67 clamming licenses have been secured at a cost 
of $2.75 each. One hundred and nine persons have taken out 
crabbing licenses. 
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Georgia 
Issues Strict Regulations 
Regarding Refrigerated Fish 


HE Georgia Department of Agriculture has recently pro- 

mulgated strict regulations for all sea food caught, trans- 

ported or sold, retail or wholesale, in that state, re- 
quiring refrigeration in the ratio of 50 per cent weight of ice 
to weight of sea food. 

T. F. Purvis, chief food inspector, has sent out copies to 
various officials of the Fish & Game Department of Georgia. 
The rules made under terms of a legislative act at the special 
session of the General Assembly in 1937, are in substance as 
follows: 


Transportation: 

Refrigerated cars, refrigerated trucks with insulated bodies, 
or containers insulated and refrigerated are required for fish 
and seafood transportation in, into or through the state. 
Trailers must have insulated bodies. 

There shall be but one opening to the refrigerated or in- 
sulated body of a truck or trailer. 

A low, even temperature must be maintained when prop- 
erly iced. 

Shrimp, oysters, crabs, or other crustacean or seafood shall 
be kept in separate compartments. Ice shall be packed on 
the top layer of seafood at time of loading. 

Container must rest On grating. 

For shipments in excess of 25 miles, alternate layers of sea- 
food and ice are made, with container bottoms perforated. 
In addition to heavily-iced containers of shucked oysters, the 
container must be covered with ice. 

Metal containers for shipments must be thoroughly scald- 
ed with boiling hot water before loading, and cleansed aft- 
er delivery. Oyster and crab meat containers shall be used 
but once for shipment. 

Shipments shall not be made in bulk without containers, 
though fish may be thus shipped in properly insulated and 
refrigerated truck or trailer where there is only one deliv- 
ery of the entire shipment. 

Wholesale or retail vendors must have properly refrigerat- 
ed containers. 


Places of wholesale business: 

Wholesale dealers having fixed places of business shall have 
a refrigerator, insulated box or cooler, for maintenance of 
not more than 40 degrees temperature. Facilities are neces- 
sary for storage, handling of waste, dressing or processing. 
Inside of the ice box must be cleansed with soap and boiling 
water at least once a week. Commodities becoming unfit 
for human consumption shall be immediately segregated and 
destroyed. 

No fish, seafood or oysters shall be kept on storage for 
longer than 10 days, unless in a “freezer”, from which deliv- 
eries are not made from day to day. 

No sales shall be offered in such a manner as to attract flies 
or insects, or exposed to sun rays, or located in too warm 
places. 

Screens must be in windows of rooms in which boxes, etc., 
are located. 


Boats engaged in shrimping and fishing: 

Sanitary conditions must be maintained. Shrimp must be 
iced down when necessary. Decks and holds must be washed 
down after deliveries. Handling must be such as to pre- 
vent contamination. 


Retail sales: 

No shucked oysters or picked crab meat shall be retailed 
except when vended from porcelain containers properly refrig- 
erated, with covers closed except during sales. Containers 
may either be refrigerated or surrounded with ice. Fish, sea- 


food or any crustacean retailers must keep their products in 
properly refrigerated containers with fastened tops to be kept 
closed except during sales. 

No sales shall be offered in such a manner as to attract flies 
or insects, or exposed to sun rays, or located in too warm 
places. 3 











[ LASTS LONGER | 


When you sit down to figure out how 
much your rope costs, do you take into 
account ,how long it lasts? Most fishermen 
do; that’s why our New Bedford Maritime 
Manila Fishermen’s Rope is so popular. 
Made by our own process, it is water re- 
sisting and rot resisting. It stays pliable, 
and it splices and handles easily, whether 
wet or dry. Owing to its permanent lub- 
rication, it resists wear, and is not easily 
affected by marine growths. Our custom- 
ers have found from experience that it 
lasts longer. That’s why we say “It’s 
Economical”. 








| NEW BEDFORD, 


| MONE BETTER 





PURE MANILA 


New Bedford Cordage Co. 


General Offices: 233 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Boston: 10 High St. Chicago: 230 W. Huron St. | 
Mills: New Bedford, Mass. ' 























ECONDITIONING 












Fall is an ideal time 
for “factory recondi- 
tioning” of a damaged 
propeller. Hyde has 

every facility for work on all makes of wheels. 


Properly 
done, straightening, checking, welding in nicks, rebalancing 
and refinishing make the damaged wheel like new yet cost 


surprisingly little. Write for particulars. 


Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine 
Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Association 


PROPELLERS, STRUTS, 
. AND STUFFING BOXES 


Send for this free booklet ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”’. It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
Hyde Stuffing Boxes are described in ‘‘Propeller Efficiency”. 
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-SHIPMATE. 











If you are operating a Diesel pow- 
ered vessel it will pay you to look 
into the question of converting your 
present Shipmate to operate on 
Diesel oil. 





Such a conversion can be made 
without fundamental changes in the 
range, and at a moderate cost. 


Write to us for information on 
this new and important develop- 
ment. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Stamford 


RANGES 





Conn. 






































BOLINDERS DIESEL ENGINES 








Now Is The Time To Check Up 


Fall, that’s the time to check up on your engine 
before Winter sets in. Check what your engine has 
cost against how much a Bolinders will save. You'll 
be surprised. Bolinders Diésels are built in sizes 
from 6 to 500 hp. and for any service. Whether 
you need a small one for electric light or a big 
one for main propulsion, there’s a Bolinders to fit 
your needs. Nothing beats Diesels for economy. 
Nothing beats Bolinders for Diesels. Write or call. 










BOLINDERS COMPANY, INC. 
33 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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Lunenburg 


New Schooner Launched 
For National Fish Company 
By H. R. Arenburg 


HE National Fish Company’s new schooner was launched 

from the shipyards of Smith & Rhuland. The morning 

of the launching was a most delightful one and a large 
crowd of people were gathered in the shipyards to view the 
launching. The schooner was christened “Lilla B. Boutilier” 
by Mrs. Walter Boutilier. The schooner will be equipped with 
a 300 hp. Atlas Imperial Diesel engine and outfitted with the 
latest marine equipment for her operations in the fresh fisheries. 
She will be commanded by Captain George Himmelman. 


Salt Fishing Season Closes 


The salt fishing season of the Lunenburg fishing fleet has 
come to a close and all the schooners operating in this section 
of the industry have returned to port. Those schooners not 
equipped with engines have had their sails and running gear 
removed and are laying at anchor in the harbor where they 
will spend the Winter months until the salt fishing again re- 
sumes in the Spring. Those craft which have engines are 
gradually getting into the fresh fisheries and a number of them 
are already engaged on the Banks, operating out of Lunenburg, 
Liverpool, Lockeport and Halifax. The schooner Mavis Bar- 
bara, Captain Henry Creaser, was again the highliner in the 
1938 season. The complete returns are as follows: 





Frozen 

Baiting Spring Summer Total 

Mavis Barbara 650 1,900 3,700 6,250 
Ocean Maid 700 1,200 3,600 5,500 
John H. MacKay 700 1,500 3,100 5,300 
Marshall Frank 1,300 3,600 4,900 
Haligonian 1,300 3,600 4,900 
Mary E. Hirtle 950 1,100 2,800 4,850 
Harriet and Vivian 600 1,200 2,800 4,600 
Sir Ernest Petter 1,200 3,200 4,400 
Pasadena Il 1,600 2,700 4,300 
C. A. Anderson 700 1,000 2,500 4,200 
C. J. Morrow 850 1,200 2,000 4,050 
E. F. Zwicker 4,000 4,000 
Marguerite Tanner 1,500 2,400 3,900 
Robert J. Knickle 1,000 2,900 3,900 
Delawana II 700 800 2,200 3,700 
Ronald George 3,700 3,700 
Pan American 600 900 1,950 3,450 
Howard Donald 1,800 1,600 3,400 
Bluenose 400 1,000 1,900 3,300 
R. B. Bennett 3,250 3,250 
Progressive Il 650 550 2,000 3,200 
Bessemer 3,000 3,000 
Mable Dorothy 700 900 1,400 3,000 
Beatrice Beck 450 600 1,900 2,950 
Isabel J]. Corkum 400 500 2,000 2,900 
H. W. Adams 2,600 2,600 
A. W. Chisholm 600 1,000 1,600 
Silver Arrow 600 340 940 
Total 9,050 26,500 74,700 110,340 


Fresh Fish Landings 

The catches landed from those schooners engaged in the fresh 
fishing industry during the past month are as follows: 

Howard Donald, Capt. Guy Tanner, 290,000 lbs. 

H. W. Adams, Capt. Arnold Parks, 225,000 Ibs. 

Jean and Shirley, Capt. Newman Wharton, 130,000 lbs. 

Douglas and Robert, Capt. Calvin Tanner, 130,000 Ibs. 

Sir Ernest Petter, Capt. Napean Crouse, 105,000 Ibs. 

Mahaska, Capt. Orlando Lace, 95,000 lbs. 

Marshall Frank, Capt. Frank Risser, 90,000 Ibs. 

Motor vessel Andrava, Capt. Roland Knickle, 85,000 lbs. 

Muriel Isabel, Capt. Walter Crouse, 60,000 Ibs. 

Dot and Hallie, Capt. Loren Ritcey, 60,000 Ibs. 
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New Brunswick 


Shortage of Herring 


Brings Wealth to Weirmen 
By C. A. Dixon 


INCE the last issue of the ATLANTIC FisHERMAN, money 
has “flowed like water”, in the Quoddy weir fishing dis- 
tricts, where sardine herring sold for as high as $43.00 a 
hogshead and quite usual offerings from Maine packers at 
private sale ranged from $30.00 to $38.00 a hogshead at the 
weirs in Charlotte County, N. B. Those who were lucky 
enough to catch fairly good sized drags of oil fish suddenly 
became well-to-do-citizens, several owners of weirs having 
made hundreds of dollars over night. One chap at Campo- 
bello sold over a thousand dollars worth of fish from his 
weir in one day and several weirmen in parts of West Isles, 
who live at Deer Island, made similar large day’s incomes. 
The only unsatisfactory feature of the big break in the sardine 
industry, as far as actual fishing is concerned, is that only 
about half a dozen weirs out of a hundred or more in Quod- 
dy itself caught any fish worth mentioning, but those, or 
at least several of them brought their owners and operators 
a total stock of from $3,000 to over $5,000 so far this Fall. 
In some locations on the Canadian side of the line an auc- 
tion developed and bids ran as high as $41.00 and $43.00 a 
hogshead. First offers at private sale were later made at vary- 
ing prices according to the size of the fish being purchased. 
Fish of mustard size, for instance, which really were large 
enough for smoking purposes, sold for from $15.00 to $20.00 
or close to the latter figure, per hogshead. Oil fish brought 
$30.00, $36.50, $37.00, and $38.00 without opposition, the 
highest price that has been paid for sardine herring at private 
sale for many years. Southern New Brunswick fishermen are 
jubilant over the new turn of events, and aside from catches 
made in regular weirs, those who own seining privileges 
have also made big money. One L’Etete, N. B., fisherman, 
John Tucker, with his crew sold $2,200 worth of herring for 
sardines in one day while another man said to have been 
James Wright of Beaver Harbor, got $1,800 for his day’s 
catch, these being the largest single day’s incomes reported 
to date. At the Wolves Islands fishermen got big hauls of 
fish of the larger size which sold for $21.00 a hogshead, 
some 100 hogsheads being taken on more than one occasion. 


Change Purchasing Methods 

The great shortage in the 1938 sardine pack, with the sea- 
son drawing to a close, has resulted in a complete change in 
the methods of purchasing fish and any general understand- 
ing between Maine sardine men. Just now it is a case of 
“every man for himself” and with the Pikes, Peacocks, and 
Lawrences in the game of high finance the interest in all 
things pertaining to the sardine industry has been appreciably 
heightened. Now that the old method of purchasing sar- 
dine herring has been reverted to, that is, taking straight 
measure by the hogshead, it is hoped by everyone engaged in 
the fishing industry that the pay-by-the-case method of pur- 
chase has fallen into discard forever. Fishermen on both 
sides of the international boundary line despised it, boatmen 
likewise hated it, and it is believed that many factorymen 
themselves had no particular love for it, but through general 
agreement kept the racket in force as long as it was expedi- 
ent for each packer to do so. 


1938 Shortage 

Eastport advices, although not official, claim that the short- 
age in the 1938 pack of sardines is not much more than one 
quarter of that of 1937. Purchases of cans up to the mid- 
dle of October, with the exception of Braun of Portland, 
amounted to only 454,122 cases, and such do not represent 
the actual number of cases packed, for undoubtedly many 
at that time were “empties.” The price of standard keyless 
quarter oils at that time was said to be around $4.00 per 
case with a tendency to increase. 
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40-55 H.P. 
Bore 414” 
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75 to 140 H.P. 
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An ideal power plant for the husky fishing boat. 
The Red Wing Line—20 gasoline sizes, 4 to 125 H.P. Red Wing 
Waukesha Hesselman Fuel Oil, 35 to 300 H.P. Full Diesel Types. 


DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier, Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., New York 
City; W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 


RED WING MOTOR COMPANY, Red Wing, Minn. 





Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








BETTER ICE FLAKE 
COST NO 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO., HUDSON, N. Y. 


~~ — ey Bat =x 
3 c. 7 bn 





Crack your ice with the new model 
Creasey Ice Breaker. Equipped with 
adjustable Mico Sizing Rolls, it en- 
ables you to regulate the maximum 
size flakes. The results are better 
icing, less slush, less waste. Save time 
and ice, keep your catch in better 
condition. Sizes from 59 tons per 
hour down to hand operated models. 
Write for new Bulletin 113. 

















FROST BRAND 
sWVERIg 
OIL CLOTHING 
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GLOUCESTER 





D. O. FROST CORPORATION 


Factory and Office, 5-7-9-11 Wharf St. 
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for 
TRAWLING GEAR 
and other auxiliaries 


on Small and Large Boats 
Write for Bulletin 


KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


3561 Washington St. 


New York+ Chicago Dallas-+ Philadcliphia« 


Boston, Mass. 


Los Angcles-> Seattle 
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2 to 
150 u.P. aa 


The Palmer Line é PALMER-HERCULES 
includes a full range 6 Cyl., 60 h.p. at 2200 r.p.m. 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse-power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N. Y. 


Dealers in principal coastal cities 


PHVMOUTE 


@ Under every test of the 
hardest sort of service, you 
will find Plymouth always 


The Rope You Can Trust 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 


No Plymouth, Mass., Welland, Can 
Sales Branches ; 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, New Orleans. 
Boston, Philadelphia 
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SHIP BRAND 
MANILA 
* 


The Linen Tikeed Co., Inc. 


Gold Medal Cotton Nets and Twines 
A. N.:& T. Coy Linen Nets 


Manila Trawls, Burnham Lines 








Sales Offices: 


Boston 
Chicago 











New York 


Gloucester Baltimore 


San Francisco 
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ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 


New York 


Wholesale Prices at 
Fulton Fish Market 


Species Oct. 1-8 Oct.9-15 Oct. 16-22 Oct. 23-31 
Bluefish .04-.30 .0214-.30 .02-.30 -03-.30 
Bonito -10-.12 -11-.1244 .10-.11 .05-.10 
Butterfish .02-.18 .02-.18 .02-.14 .02-.14 
Codfish, steak -06-.12 .04-.12 .04-.11 .05-.14 
Codfish, market .03-.05 .04-.10 .02-.05 .031/,-.06 
Croakers .02-.08 .02-.07 01-07 .0214-.07 
Dabs -04-.08 .02-.10 01-07 .0214-.08 
Eels .04-.18 .04-.18 .04-.16 -04-.16 
Flounders .03-.12 .04-.10 .02-.07 .02-.10 
Fluke -18-.18 .06-.18 .06-.16 .04-.16 
Haddock .02-.07 .02-.07 .02-.05 .0214-.06 
Hake O14-.04, .01-05 01-05 — .02-.06 
Halibut .12-.23 -15-.23 -13-.20 -12-.20 
Kingfish .05-.15 .05-.15 .02-.16 .05-.15 
Mackerel 04-.20 .07-.23 05-0714 .04-.15 
Mullet 021/,-.08 .04-.08 .05-.10 .04-.10 
Pollock 0114-.05 -03-.05 .01-.10 .02-.05 
Pompano .06-.40 .06-.40 .35-.40 ee 
Salmon, Pacific 14-.15 .10-.16 .09-.15 .06-.18 
Scup .02-.08 -O1-.06 .0114-.04 .01-.05 
Sea Bass .03-.18 .06-.20 .05-.18 .06-.18 
Sea trout, gray 04-.23 .04-.25 .02-.20 .0314-.22 
Sea trout, spotted 10-.23 .08-.12 .08-.12 .09-.15 
Skate 03-.04 .02-.03 .02-.02 .O1-.03 
Red snapper 18-.18 .12-.18 AMae? ee 
Sole, grey 1194-1114 06-1114 .03-.07 .1214-.12 
Sole, lemon -10-.14 08-.1214 .06-.08 .07-.12 
Striped bass .1214-.22 -12-.20 -10-.15 .O8-.14 
Swordfish 35-.35 Se eaaaee Eee eet 
Swordfish, Japanese i 16-.16 -16-.17 ey 
Tautog .05-.05 .04-.07 .04-.05 .05-.05 
Tilefish 08-.08 .06-.07 .06-.06 .06-.07 
Tuna -10-.10 -10-.12 antes re 
Whiting .01-.08 .01-.0214 .01-.05 .01-.05 
Clams, hard 1.50-3.00 1.00-3.50 1.00-2.00 1.00-3.00 
Clams, soft 1.25-2.00 1.00-1.75 1.00-2.00 1.00-2.00 
Conchs 1.75-2.00 1.00-2.00 75-1.25 1.00-1.75 
Crabs, hard 75-1.50 .75-1.50 .50-1.25 -75-2.00 
Crabs, soft Pe AK .20-.75 .20-.75 wartcess 
Crabmeat .20-.55 .15-.50 .20-.55 .15-.60 
Lobsters .20-.49 .15-.49 .21-.50 .22-.50 
Mussels .50-1.00 .75-.75 .50-.75 -50-.75 
Scallops, bay 2.00-6.00 1.75-6.50 1.50-6.00 1.90-6.00 
Scallops, sea 1.35-1.55 1.40-1.50 1.10-1.60 1.05-1.30 
Shrimp .05-.12 .05-.10 .05-.13 .05-.121, 
Squid .06-.10 .05-.07 .02-.08 .02-.08 


Oyster Situation 


HE oyster market situation has been complicated by the 

devastating hurricane of September 21, which did very 

considerable damage to the oyster beds, all classes of stock 
in many areas being shuffled up together, rendering book figures 
of planting operations worthless. As an outcome of the losses, 
etc., prices may be expected to be firmer, according to Dr. 
Lewis Radcliffe, Director of the Oyster Institute of North 
America. 

A press bulletin of the U. S. Department of Commerce states: 
“The recent hurricane that passed over New England caused 
quite a disturbance on the oyster bottoms of local waters. The 
wave action and swift currents created by the wind, as well as 
the rapidly rising and falling tide, caused a general shifting of 
the oyster population from one bottom area to another. In 
many instances oysters were shifted for considerable distance, 
finally being placed on grounds belonging to a different concern. 

“The involuntary journey undertaken by the oysters did 
them no damage. Their quality and taste are not impaired. 
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New England oysters are better at this time of the year than 
at other seasons. According to an analysis performed by scien- 
tists of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, oysters of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and other points in New England reach 
their peak of quality in October and November. By this time 
of the year they accumulate large quantities of glycogen and 
are exceedingly nourishing. They are also very rich in iron, 
iodine, and other elements necessary for the normal physiolog- 
ical functioning of the human organism.” 


Chapman Products Guide 


DELL M. Chapman, manufacturer of Chapman bearings 
for marine service, 131 Gibbs Ave., Newport, R. I,. has 
published for the trade a new Buyers’, Builders’ and 
Naval Architects’ Guide. Essential data, covering sizes, weights, 
dimensions, fastenings, etc., has been broadened. The correct 
answer to any ordinary question can readily be found. The 
Guide contains illustrations, diagrams and tables giving di- 
mensions and prices of Chapman Products, including stern 
bearings, stuffing boxes and stern castings. 


Pancake Diesel for ‘‘Challenger’”’ 


PECIALLY designed and built as the first American fishing 

boat to be powered with a small, light-weight pancake 

Diesel engine, the Challenger was recently launched at San 
Francisco, by Cincotta Bros., boat builders. She is a Monterey 
type fisherman, 30 feet long, with 9 ft. 6 in. beam and draws 
3 feet of water. 

Power is supplied by a 2 cylinder, 20 hp. Covic Diesel, driv- 
ing a propeller 22 inches in diameter with a 17 inch pitch, 
through a 3:1 reduction gear. This propeller has almost the area 
of the entire Covic engine, which is only 30 inches wide and 
21 inches in height; yet it drives the Challenger nine miles an 
hour at cruising speed. 

Because of the small space and light weight of the power 
plant, which weighs just 497 pounds complete, the Challenger 
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has a maximum cargo capacity for her size. With low fuel 
consumption she has a wide cruising range, and is expected to 
demonstrate exceptional profit-making ability. Fish holds of 
maximum size were made possible by the small engine and fuel 
tank requirements in this new boat. 
























































































Monterey type fisherman with a Covic Diesel. 




















Hathaway Machinery Co. | 


Original 
Flax Packed 
STERN BEARINGS 


New Bedford, Mass. 














JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect 
Marine Engineer 


























Specializing in 
TRAWLERS, OYSTER DREDGERS 
TANKERS, TOW BOATS, ETC. 














131 State St. Boston 
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FALL BARGAINS 


37 ft. x 11 ft. x 4 ft. lobster boat, in commission, built in 
1930, Kermath powered, $990. 24 ft.x 17 ft. work boat, Palmer 
10-12 hp., fine condition, $225. 43 ft. x 10 ft. flush deck work 
boat, Knox powered, $550. 60 ft. x 13 ft. 8 x 5 ft. freight 
and passenger boat, just passed U. S. Inspection, Sterling pow- 
ered, try $1500. 42 fr. x 11 ft. x 3 ft. party boat, new 1938, 
Buick converted in commission, $1650, and many others. MA- 
RINE ENGINES: Gas—reconditioned 10-15 hp. Palmer, $125. 
Chrysler Crown, like new, $290. 35 hp. Kermath, $295. 40 hp. 
Lathrop, $275. 60 hp. Fay & Bowen, $295. 100 hp. Lathrop 
with starter, $610. Oil: 120 hp. Model 35 Fairbanks-Morse, 
$2,750. 120 hp. Kahlenberg, $1,750. 45 hp. Kahlenberg, $950. 
45 hp. Model 34 Fairbanks-Morse, $895. 230 hp. Cooper- 
Bessemer—try $4,500. 30 hp. C. O., used only in fresh water 
—$750, and many others. Write us as to your requirements. 
KNOX MARINE EXCHANGE, CAMDEN, MAINE. 


USED BOLINDERS W7 DIESELS 


One 50 hp. and one 100 hp. for sale. Completely over- 
hauled and in excellent condition. Bolinders Co., Inc., 33 
Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


3—150 hp. Winton air injection marine Diesel engines and 
auxiliary equipment. Good running condition. Cheap. 
1—60 hp. Bessemer heavy duty 3 cylinder 71/4 x 1014 marine 

engine, $1,500.00. 
FLECK ENGINEERING CO. 
821 Key Highway Baltimore, Maryland 





WANTED 
An experienced ship carpenter with ability to become fore- 
man or even manager of railways. Write SC, ATLANTIC 
FIsHERMAN, Goffstown, N. H. 





FOR SALE 


Trawler 

A Cape Cod model beam trawler in good working condi- 
tion, 28 ft. long, 3 ft. draft; has a good recently overhauled 
Hulse 4-cylinder engine with hoisting gear attached; good 
solid hull. Price $750.00, including fishing gear, boards, nets, 
anchors, line. She is:at present in good harbor, and a pic- 
ture of her can be had on request. Write Everett Tuttle, 
Boat Yard, Shelter Island, N. Y. 


Dragger 
71 ft. fish dragger complete with winch, built in fish bins, 
mast, boom, and boards. Built in 1925. First class condi- 
tion, $1,000. Can furnish Diesel motor also, very reasonable. 
Address Jardine, 410 Carson Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Rebuilt Engine 
Rebuilt four cylinder, 40 hp. Lathrop engine, in A-1 con- 
dition—$400. Address Tom Ozio, Morgan City, La. 


Suits of Sails 
Two suits of sails from 98 ft. schooner yacht. 
son, Sail Maker, New Haven, Conn. 


Frank Up- 


Dragger 
Dragger Absegami, 71 ft. x 16.2 ft. x 5.7 ft., 120 hp. twin 
screw pair Atlas Imperial engines, 60 hp. each and used only 
5 months. Atlas Diesel Engine Corp., 115 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Smack 
Smack Edward ]., 63 ft. x 14 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. Powered with 
a 45 C.O. Has electric lighting plant. Engine and boat as 
good as new. Price reasonable. E. Jameson & Sons, Ports- 
mouth, NH. 





ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 





When You Ship FISH, LOBSTERS 
or SCALLOPS to the Boston Market 
FOR BEST RESULTS SHIP TO 


R. S. HAMILTON COMPANY 


On the Boston Market over 30 Years 
17 Administration Building Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 





Willard’s Dry Battery Line 


HE Willard Storage Battery Company, Cleveland, recently 

announced a complete line of dry batteries. Like the 

Willard Storage Battery Line, the Willard Dry Battery 
Line is of high quality. Its specifications and performance ex- 
ceed the U. S. Bureau of Standards’ requirements. The line is 
engineered and built for satisfactory service and economy. 

The line consists of three sizes of flashlight batteries, A, B, 
and C, radio batteries, a 6-volt lantern battery, a 6-volt all 
purpose battery, and a 114-volt all purpose battery. 

There is also included in the line a B & C Battery Adaptor 
that permits the use of standard B & C batteries in place of a 
battery pack for radio use. 


Preservative for Raw Livers 


QUACIDE Powder is a preservative for raw fish livers 
and similar oil-bearing material used in the production of 
vitamin oils. 

It is a non-toxic white salt, readily soluble in water but 
insoluble in oil, thus insuring prompt penetration into the liver 
material without contaminating the oil. 

Aquacide Powder is a complete preservative. It retards ran- 
cidity, putrifaction, and oxidation. No refrigeration is required 
on fishing vessels, in storage, or in transit. 

Oil in Aquacide preserved livers retains its vitamin potency, 
light color, sweet taste, fresh odor, and—free fatty acid and 
oxidation are held to a minimum. 

The use of Aquacide Powder is covered by domestic and for- 
eign patents owned by Aquacide Company, McLachlen Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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From MAINE to CALIFORNIA 


Via FLORIDA and the GULF... 





Superior Diesel Engines are now in- 
stalled in practically every type of com- 
mercial boat used in American waters. 


On the New England Coast there are 
gill netters, trawlers, draggers, tankers 
and barges of all sizes and types. 


Along the middle Atlantic Seaboard are 
numerous party boats, oyster and crab 
boats, beam trawlers, freighters, dredges 
and tow boats. 

In Florida and Georgia waters shrimpers 
powered with Superior Diesels can be 
numbered by scores. 

The Gulf Coast is dotted with shrimpers, 
oyster and sponge boats, snapper boats, 





Printed in U.S.A. 
Lew A, Cummings Co. 


Manchester, N. H. 






TONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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DIESEL 
ENGINES 


water buses and Government inspection 


boats of many types, powered with 
Superiors. 


On the Pacific from lower California to 
Alaska Superior Diesels drive tuna clip- 
pers, purse seiners, tugs and tow boats, 
water taxis, tankers and barges. 


On inland waterways the story is the 
same—lake and river craft of almost 
every type are Superior powered. 


This accumulated experience in power- 
ing almost every type of commercial boat 
afloat is a factor worth considering when 
choosing an engine on which your suc- 
cess may depend. 





“SUPERIOR ENGI 









ANY WHERE! 
ANY TIME! 
ALONG THE COAST!) 


When we sell you the most reliable marine | 


Diesel engines in the world — we don't stop : 
there! We also provide you with prompt, | 
efficient service that takes care of every. 


emergency. 


COOPER-BESSEMER PARTS and SERVICE 


li ail a se Service men, and large stocks of spare 





- , | — parts, are always available to you at con-) 
Vem ¥ = . : venient points along the coast. 

— : | | 
In the Boston or Gloucester area, you have! 
the combined facilities of both warehouses’ 
... Nova Scotian and American boats are} 
served by our Lunenburg warehouse ... 
New York and Virginia waters by our New 
York City warehouse ... just a “sample” of 

what we mean by SERVICE! 


Our Boston Warehouse (above left) is located on Northern Aven 
practically on the fish pier, our Gloucester Warehouse (below left) j 
a block from the water front! Both convenient locations for boats 





require Cooper-Bessemer service and parts! 


al rT: \ 


THE COOPER-BESSEMER CORPORATIO 


Hoftar’s Limited 49 Duncan Stre Asa \) Grae \) Ue a}bbe lob bate 640 Eas 
V ; Gloucester; Ma Houston, Tex [ Wate! 


